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STATE OF NEW YORK 
(Laws of New York (1942), Chapter 917) 


AN ACT creating a temporary state commission to study and investigate 
the fiscal affairs of the state government and to recommend economies 
in the cost of state government, to the end that the fiscal structure of 
the state shall be sound during the existing war emergency, and making 
an appropriation for the expenses of the commission 


G Oct 9 76 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, 
do enact as follows: 


WuHeEreas, Necessary sums for armaments and military training 
must be provided by our national government in increasing amounts 
during the next several years in order that we may provide a 
defense adequate to our national safety; and | 


Wuereas, The requirements for our national defense, plus the 
requirements for our normal operations of government, will demand 
| an increasing share of our national income; and 


WHEREAS, Strict economy in the cost of government is necessary 
if we are to avoid future crises in our fiscal structure; and 


i el dees | 


_. Wuereas, A sound defense for our nation must be founded on a 
__ souhd fiscal structure in each of our states; now, therefore: 

This, act is declared necessary to conserve the taxpayers’ ability 

to meet rising costs of government occasioned by the existing war 
_~_—s emergency and to preserve and protect the safety and security of 
the people of the state. 
- Seetion 1. A temporary state commission is hereby created to 
make a comprehensive study and analysis and to collect facts and 
data with respect to the fiscal problems of the state, and shall have 
power : 


(a) To investigate the financial needs of each department, board, 
bureau, commission or agency in the state government, for the 
purpose of determining whether or not and to what extent, if 
any, appropriations for the support of government may be reduced 
without impairment of necessary governmental functions; 


(b) To make recommendations for the conservation of funds and 
to propose amendments to existing laws found necessary to. effect 
an economical and efficient administration ; 


(c) To prepare and submit a system of priorities in govern- 
mental spending, classifying expenditures in relation to their 
imperativeness in view of the national war emergency. The system 
shall grant a higher priority rating to governmental functions found 
to be essential and may recommend the temporary curtailment or 
elimination of non-essential expenditures. 

§ 2. Such commission shall consist of fifteen members to be 
appointed as follows: Five by the governor, five by the temporary 
president of the senate, and five by the speaker of the assembly. 
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All or any of such appointees may be appointed from the public 
at large. Vacancies in the membership of the commission, occurring 
from any cause, shall be filled by the official making the original 
appointment to the position in which the vacancy occurs. The 
commission, after its appointment, shall elect from its members a 
chairman who shall preside at all meetings, and a vice-chairman 
who shall preside in the absence of the chairman. The commission 
may sit at any place within the state and hold either public or 
private hearings. The commission may employ and at pleasure 
remove counsel, a secretary, and such other clerical, stenographic 
or technical assistants as it may require, and fix their compensa- 
tion within the amount provided for in the appropriation. It and 
each member thereof shall have full power to administer oaths, 
take testimony, subpoena and compel the attendance of witness and 
the production of all books, papers, records and documents it deems 
material or pertinent within the subject of its study, and shall 
generally have, possess and exercise all of the powers of a legisla- 
tive committee as provided by the legislative law. 

§ 3. The members of the commission shall receive no compensa- 
tion for their services, but shall be reimbursed for their expenses 
actually and necessarily incurred in the performance of their duties 
hereunder. 

§ 4. The commission may request and shall receive from any 
department, division or agency of the state, or of any political sub- 
division thereof, such assistance and data as will enable it properly 

to consummate its examination hereunder. 
~ § 5. The commission shall make a final report of its findings 
and recommendations to the governor and to the legislature on or 
before February first, nineteen hundred forty-three, and shall also 
cause to be printed and shall distribute to the public generally at 
least one thousand copies of such findings. 

§ 6. The sum of fifty thousand dollars ($50,000), or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appropriated to the commis- 
sion hereby created and made immediately available for its expen- 
ses, including personal service and expense of publishing, printing 
and distributing the findings of the commission, in carrying out 
the provisions of this act. Such moneys shall be paid out of the 
state treasury on the audit and warrant of the comptroller on 
vouchers certified or approved by the chairman or vice-chairman 
of the commission as prescribed by law. 

§ 7. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Approved May 22, 1942. 


The life of the Commission and the time for filing its report 
were extended to March 31, 1943 by chapter 33, Laws of 1943, 
approved February 26, 1943. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 
To the Governor and the Legislature of the State of New York: 


Herewith is transmitted the Report of the Temporary Economy 
Commission. This report has been prepared on the basis of a 
large amount of documentary material assembled by the Com- 
mission’s staff, supplemented by data and testimony produced 
at a series of hearings. The report deals with the following 
_ subjects: ; 

First, a summary review of State expenditures and debt and 
some proposals for strengthened fiscal control; 

Second, a study of the Department of Health with emphasis on 
the tuberculosis hospitals and over-all administrative problems 
of the department. 

Third, a study of State Mental Hygiene Institutions. 

Fourth, a study of State Correctional Institutions. 


Respectfully submitted, 


ArtHur H. Wicks, Chairman 
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FISCAL RECORD AND POLICY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK 


The Dimensions of the Problem of State Government Costs 


The task laid on the Temporary Economy Commission must be 
considered in relation to the present magnitude and the recent 
trends in State expenditures and disbursements. An over-all 
indication of the situation which now confronts the people and 
their public officials is presented in Table I. 

The classification of expenditures and disbursements in this 
table conforms with the arrangement of fiscal data in the Comp- 
troller’s annual reports. The material in it is comparable with 
the summary presented in the annual budget messages, except 
that the debt service charges for emergency construction and 
unemployment relief bonds is here shown as part of total debt 
service, whereas in the budget messages the relief debt service 
is shown as part of the total relief cost.t 


10f. The Executive Budget, 1943-44, vol. 1, p. xiv. 
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TABLE I 


STaTE OF NEw York 


EXPENDITURES AND DISBURSEMENTS FROM THE GENERAL FUND 
FOR GENERAL PURPOSES cae SELECTED PERIODS 
1926-194 


‘(000 omitted) 
Source: Compiled from Comptroller, Annual Reports. 


AVERAGE ANNUAL 


EXPENDITURES : 
CLASSIFICATION wdeih Lex sosihuecss! 9 AME 1942 
1926-1930)1931-1935)1936-1940 
CuRRENT OPERATIONS 
« Civil Departments. ......... $96,905) $105,739) $110,801) $119,634) $121,117 
> Military and Police.........| , 3,863 4,235 4,225] 4,063 4,306 
© General State Charges....... 10,725 11,816 13,643; 18, 17,493 
MUUIUi. Ceo ae cee ee $111,493] $121,790) $128,669] $141,785) $142,916 
4 CapiraAL OUTLAYS.......¢.. $8,692) $14,978] $3,594! $2,463) $2,434 
Subtotal...... OPUS Eee $8,692} $14,978} $3,594) $2,463) $2,434 
Dest SERVICE 
¢ Emergency Construction and 
Unemployment Relief.......}......... $4,397) $23,217) $25,831) $23,375 
TROBE a oe ce Pie re ie $17,329) 25,266) 26,259) 26,380) 23,404 
Mutotal.e. 4... See $17,329) $29,663) $49,476) $52,211} $46,779 


——— ee eS eee —eE—E—E—E—EeEeeeeese 


Total State Operations... .| $137,514) $166,431) $181,739) $196,459) $192,129 


| | | | 
=_——S——SSS=_«_&OEP————_™E«_«a————aHBanam=rn OS E—ESSS= 


Strate Arp 
* Social Welfare and Emergency 
Piglet: os Ns epee al yeah ye $10,316) $45,406) $69,604) $57,062 
PGMS bee Gacy eee a eee es $73,161) 106,061; 126,409) 124,985) 124,977 
PA UObl ui, Soe Cae eee $73,161} $116,377) $171,815) $194,589) $182,039 
Grand Total............. $210, 675| $282,808] $353,554] $391,048) $374,168 


*¢ Expenditures for civil government — Executive, Legislative, Judiciary, Correction, Health, 
Labor, Mental Hygiene, Public Works, Taxation and Finance, etc. 

> Expenditures for maintenance of Adjutant General, State Arsenal, State National Guard, 
naval militia, armories, etc., also State Police organization. 

¢ These are expenditures incurred on account of State activities as a whole as opposed to operat- 
ing expenses of particular departments — judgments, pension fund payments, compensation 
insurance, certain institutional allowances, etc. 

4 Costs of construction and other permanent improvements paid from the General Fund. This 
item does not include capital expenditures from the proceeds of bond sales. 

¢ Principal and interest payments from the General Fund on bonded debt issued for emergency 
construction and unemployment relief purposes. 

/ Principal and interest payments from the General Fund on bonded debt and interest on tempo- 
rary loans issued for other than emergency construction and unemployment relief purposes. 

¢ Disbursements from the General Fund to localities for social welfare and relief purposes. 
Additional payments for these purposes have been made from the proceeds of relief bond sales 
which are not included in General Fund disbursements. 

. geo niga from the General Fund to localities for conservation, education, health and 
public works. 


| 
| 
| 
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The trend revealed by this record is characteristic of govern- 
mental costs generally. The concern of the people of New York 
with this subject has been revealed by the creation of various 
investigating commissions and by the efforts to improve the 
organization of the State Government.’ 


The framework of the State administrative organization as it 
exists today was established by the reorganization act of 1926. 
That reorganization was the product of discussion and agitation 
extending over several years, during which time at least two 
special commissions had urged consolidation and simplification 
of the State administrative structure. This was a period in which 
‘‘reorganization’’ was popular, and many states inaugurated 
reforms of this type. Beyond question the reform was needed, 
but there was a tendency to impute to it greater virtues, especially 
in the field of expenditure control, than the facts warranted. 
The following passage from the statement written by Governor 
Smith as an introduction to the Report of the Reconstruction 
Commission of 1919 illustrates the views prevalent at the time :* 


New York State appropriations have doubled in the last 
five years. This year the Legislature passed bills carrying 
appropriations of approximately $100,000,000. I vetoed bills 
carrying appropriations of approximately $5,000,000. With 
the time and force at my disposal and under the present 
organization of State departments and the present budget 
system, I was unable to effect greater savings without bring- 
ing serious hardship upon essential departments and 
activities. 

In approving appropriations of $95,000,000 to carry on 
the State Government for the present year, I did not imply 
in any way that this entire sum would be required, if we 
had a simple, understandable and responsible government. 
Many years of experience in the Legislature and my experience 
as Governor have impressed me with the necessity of simplify- 
ing the government of this State. The people must give the 
Governor authority if they want to hold him responsible. 


The record of expenditures since 1926,4 shown in Table I, 
indicates that however needful and meritorious the changes that 
were made to that date, they were not sufficient to prevent a steady 
advance in the cost of the State Government. The annual aver- 
age cost for the period 1926-1930 was more than double the amount 
which had aroused Governor Smith’s concern in 1919. 


2 For example, the series of reports issued over a period of years by the 
Joint Special Committee on Economy and Retrenchment. The title chosen 
for this committee is significant. 

3 Reconstruction Commission to Governor Alfred E. Smith on Retrench- 
ment and Reorganization in the State Government, Report (1919), introduc- 
tory statement. 

.4 Throughout the present report, unless otherwise indicated, all statistics 
are for fiscal periods. 
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By the quin-quennium 1931-1935, the expenditures for general 
departments alone exceeded the total cost of the State Govern- 
ment which had stirred Governor Smith to seek methods of 
retrenchment in 1919. The total has continued to advance to the 
present. There are no departments which have failed to share 
in the expansion, although the amounts spent by the Department 
of Public Works and chargeable to the General Fund have declined. 
But the several departments vary considerably in size and cost, 
according to the functions and responsibilities allotted to them. 
In 1942 eight departments were responsible for spending $98,- 
965,000, or 81.7 per cent of the total recorded for all civil 
departments.° 

These facts raise anew the important issue of how much longer, 
and how much farther, the movement toward higher expenditures 
shall be encouraged, or permitted, to continue. In the budget 
message for 1943-44 the Governor stated that for the time being 
a rising trend in direct State costs had been arrested.® This is all 
that can now be forecast. Governor Dewey referred to certain 
savings already effected and added the cheering assurance—‘I 
look forward to securing substantial savings in many other depart- 
ments.’’? The problem is one which must continue to engage the 
attention of the Governor, the Legislature and the people, if there 
is to be a permanent shift from the tendency, heretofore manifested, 
of doubling the State expenditures from time to time. The present 
Federal taxes, together with the prospect of large Federal expendi- 
tures and of heavy Federal taxation in the postwar period, is 
such as to give far greater importance to this matter than it 
would have were the State free to formulate its own policy unham- 
pered by the fact that its citizens must supply a substantial part 
of all levies collected by the Federal Government. 

An important aid to the establishment of a ceiling for govern- 
mental costs is a cautious, even parsimonious, attitude toward 
the use of public credit. The growth of debt service payments 
since 1926, as shown in Table I, illustrates the manner in which 
the burden of debt may rise. 


In the period 1926-1930 the total debt service payments from 
the General Fund averaged $17,329,000 annually. This was 8.1 
per cent of the average total. annual expenditure. In 1942 the 
debt service payments from the General Fund were $46,779,000, 
or 12.5 per cent of total expenditure. This is still a moderate 
proportion of total governmental expenditure. Actually, however, 
it means that one dollar out of every eight taken from the tax- 
payers in 1942 for the purposes covered in Table I was required 
for that purpose, as against one dollar out of every twelve a 
decade and a half ago. 


5 Judiciary, Correction, Education, Health, Labor, Mental Hygiene, Public 
Works and Taxation and Finance. 

6 The Executive Budget, 1943-44, p. xvi. 

T Loc. ctt. 
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The rapid growth of debt service since 1931 is to be explained 
by the substantial borrowings for emergency construction and 
unemployment relief. The bonds issued for these purposes were 
to mature serially within ten years. The high amortization require- 
ments of a ten-year maturity naturally expand the current debt 
service during that period. 


TABLE II 
State OF New YORK 


FUNDED STATE DEBT, ISSUED, REDEEMED AND OUTSTANDING 
JULY 1, 1930-JUNE 30, 1942 


(000 omitted) 
Source: From State Comptroller, Annual Reports and data submitted by Comptroller. 


@orysts 900 7-Donds ourtandima . ehhh dre: oT. ek. OES. $382,179 


Peek. alanee an omeing, Bund’. Goad. oot Beeches fawn leeds a5 108 , 832 
EE MMI OUEE ERNE Set ety fea. Gear, Pon a et ee $273 , 347 — 
Bonds issued, July 1, 1930-June 30, 1942 for emergency con- 
struction and unemployment relief................... $264 , 995 
Chiiter perpeccs 6) 6.2 ES oor rynivte . abla. RQ)... . 2M 281,100 
—————.. * 546,005 
$819 , 442 
Bonds redeemed, July 1, 1930—June 30, 1942 for emergency con- 
struction and unemployment relief................... $157 ,215 
MN REIG PERE EIOMOR. 1555.55. 6 5 5. 1c 'a dusted corals ole ooo ooo 4 eta bs 118,629 
—————._ ,, 275,844 
$543 , 598 
Increase in Sinking Fund, July 1, 19380-June 30, 1942.................. 35,765 
Net funded debt, June.30, 1942. . 2... \ioes i canwie. dT... $507 , 833 


* The $546 million issued July 1, 1930-June 30, 1942 was distributed for purposes of expenditure 
as howe in following tabluations which also includes redemption of bonds amounting to $275 
million and purpose of issue. 


Jury 1, 1930—June 30, 1942 


PURPOSE Issued Redeemed 
MURAMEIIONIY MUPIIENUNO ONIN Gok oon ois os cise ec ee Mine tne $50 , 000 $17 ,720 
Emergency unemployment relief....................... 214,995 139,495 
Seen So Eee, Se ae eT SKOPELOS LTS, OLS 1,632 
PREC oeei fall . pie dagen. oe %).. need ei -ewStAR 5,000 
GS Ga ag pot olla anus se OS go a eee See pele coer eS ae 4,800 
NM coven ules tes srr ca's ce ote atest 1,200 
SPR INURCRE VUE RIORICEN ashtray ny ante ste NNN Tbe, Aes Ce eee Rie com y Ste 21,600 
State institution buildings. 00). Ge. ke 42,400 26 , 304 
General state improvement ..................000c ee aue 72,125 35,556 * 
PAR CGCR TIRE OU RECURD ion ie thar ekd d,05. daar LaieSiys cranes 4,475 4,842 
GVESsIy CEORSIE CUTOINACION. 6... ciciscecc oncyeis exe acace ns cess 142,500 17,695 
I PF Ue reed oo Sees oon sre tee ete Mt 19 GOW St OD. | 


re ee AIOE. RD ON ate $546,095 $275,844 
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The favorable aspect of the State’s debt situation is in the 
fact that debt reduction has proceeded consistently. Because of 
the transition from term to serial bonds, there is good reason to 
anticipate a continuance of this policy. The regular discharge 
of short-term serially maturing debt involves heavier current 
taxation and the rise of serial maturities from $5,856,000 in 1931 
to a peak of $36,187,000 in 1940 has been a significant factor 
in the over-all increase of State expenditures in that time. 

New York’s experience with debt over the past twelve years or 
so deserves closer examination with a view to considering the 
ultimate effects of debt policy upon the taxpayers. Table II, 
summarizing the net changes in funded State debt since 1930, 
shows the volume of new issues and the aggregate payments for 
redemption to 1942. 

In this period the State borrowed $546,095,000 and redeemed 
$275,844,000. Of the redemptions, $260,604,000 were provided 
from the General Fund. The total amount paid from the General 
Fund for the retirement of bonds was $262,129,000 which included 
contributions of $1,525,000 to the Sinking Fund. 

Total interest payments on all funded debt during this period 
were $245,979,000. Of this amount, $218,918,000 came from the 
General Fund. Additional interest of $13,640,000 for temporary 
debt was also paid from the General Fund. The grand total 
which the taxpayers provided, by way of the General Fund, for 
interest and redemption from July 1, 1930 to June 30, 1942, was, 
therefore, $494,687,000. 

Here are the data for a consideration of the relative effects of 
debt and taxation. The State borrowed $546,095,000 from July 
1, 1930 to June 30, 1942, and in the same period it collected from 
the taxpayers for debt interest and redemption the sum of $494,- 
687,000. The amount collected from taxpayers and paid out, on 
account of debt, was almost as much as was obtained from the 
loans issued. True, a part of the debt service costs was incurred 
on account of the debt already outstanding on July 1, 1930. Total 
debt service payments from the General Fund in the fiscal year 
1931 were $21,168,000. Had no more debt been issued, this annual 
charge would have declined steadily and materially by 1942. 

This experience is not unusual.’ The point to be emphasized 
here is the tendency of taxation for debt service to overtake, in 
volume, the amounts currently realized from loans. Eventually, 
the taxpayers are being levied upon as heavily for debt services 
as they would have been had the projects which were financed 
from loans been covered from current tax revenues. And when 
débt has accumulated to such a level, the taxpayers still have 
the burden of interest and redemption to meet. 

This becomes clear when the end of the New York chapter is 
considered. As of June 30, 1942, there was still outstanding a 


8 Cf. H. L. Lutz, Public Finance, 3rd. Ed. (1936), pp. 802-804, for an account 
of the similar experience of New York City over the period 1926-1933. 
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net funded debt of $507,833,000, an amount almost equal to the 
total borrowings of the period in question, despite the steady 
redemption of all maturing serial issues, and $5,000,000 of term 
bonds. In short, because of the debt policy, the people have paid 
about as much in taxes on account of debt as they would have paid 
to accomplish the same purposes on a current basis if there had 
been no debt; and they came to June 30, 1942 with a net total of 
funded obligations still unpaid which exceeded by $234,486,000 the 
net funded debt outstanding on July 1, 1930. 

It may be urged, however, that various emergencies arising 
during the period under review made necessary the provision of 
larger sums than could have been obtained through current 
revenues. In general, the term ‘‘emergency’’ has been abused for 
it is too elastic and indefinite to serve as an exact guide to fiscal 
policy. Many situations regarded as emergencies if bonds are 
to be issued are likely to change their aspect materially if it be 
decided to include their costs in the tax levy to be currently borne. 
Table III, showing the purposes for which bonds were issued dur- 
ing the fiscal years 1931-1942, will illuminate this issue. 


TABLE III 


Srate or New York 
SUMMARY STATEMENT OF BONDS ISSUED 
1931-1942 
(000 omitted) 
Source: From State Comptroller, Annual Reports and data submitted. by Comptroller. 


Emer- 
General Grade Emer- | State In- 
YEAR State Crossing | 8°2°Y gency | stitution . State 
Issvep | Improve- mi- isons Construc-| Build- | Housing | _P: =. Total 
ments | nation |? Refief tion ings v' 
WOat is) 4 Oiseee Cee hea Bes a0 $15 ,000 $3:3400)! inseus. $4,475 $34,975 
1962. .;....| 10,000 | $25,000 |. ....... Po | SES ete Anes UA a Be 40,000 
1988. .5005 10,000 O00 4 S12 400 Far ec a. ae. Cesta. Pe 30,400 
Ce ee 000 23,500 44,595 OOD: van rites eee ie deen athe d lites yaks che 106 ,095 
SOBER cu «6 < 9,025 14,000 40,000 PO AMMME ES cece aes cE waar cue Taare eae 75,025 
ie ae ee BAre ere ee, O00r) zie. MrtAD< ake « a saat pidd {SR 30,000 
1 ES Ga 15,000 RUE hs its Oude Ewes: see B belaeA ee Ao cde tad 
eae 10,000 10,000 RR A weea ce) gS Ge E ep Aaa At Sup hae. StL 50,000 
7 ee eae DER CMBG Be ranictarcsé am by @ pias ates (LRU, | | A Caen | Sieaee Pao 20,000 
11 Yoh Pe spy Sepa paras yy GTS See Ee a eee 30,000 19,600 |iieede.} 74,600 
(SS reer OPA SMeP ea La Faas, Vieira ae ok ae digi ciecc hl: tavsiace ome, bmacsiels Stats 


SS 


Total.| $72,125 |$142,500 |$214,995 | $50,000 | $42,400 | $19,600 | $4,475 | $546,095 


The question, whether the so-called emergency needs designed 
to be served by these bond issues involved greater requirements 
than could have been met from current revenue, may be approached 
by comparing the debt service payments from the General Fund 
with the total of bonds issued, year by year, over the period. This 
is done in Table IV. 
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TABLE IV 


STaTe oF New YorK 


TOTAL DEBT SERVICE PAYMENTS AND TOTAL BONDS ISSUED 
1931-1942 


(000 omitted) 
Source: From State Comptroller, Annual Reports and data submitted by Comptroller. 


Debt Service 


YEAR (from General Fund) . Bonds Issued 

ORE PSUS i BORE GT $21, 168 $34,975 
LOMA OM ait Cages sod: 24° 143 ¢ 
esi. Coirids. bagieisa . aco 27,984 30, 400 
RAS SG GAPS SG Se = ASTOR 5 32,963 106,095 
MG Ae 42,055 75,025 
62. a sey ee ee te OF 44,639 0, 
Tt Aaa oth, Moar: Yk, DSO 46,713 70,000 
S0me. |) vilapeadaen. beicuc. PAT, Bete 52,468 
1 ROMA east * I mi RR 48,591 20, 000 
WG ee re ee ee Sa ae Be Oy i OF ae 
dpa) GT LM GARG” TE OT AA 52,211 74,600 
W9AD oc ncth al, Bia, SIEM LLG 46,779 15,000 

er og. OF thie. “oneramat : $494, 685 $546,095 


This comparison reveals that in only four years out of the 
twelve-year period was the total of bonds issued in a year greatly 
out of line with the debt service payments for that year. In 
three of the four years, 1934, 1935 and 1937, the volume of emer- 
gency unemployment relief bonds may be regarded as primarily 
responsible for the disparity shown in Table IV. In 1941 the 
difference was the equivalent, roughly, of either the grade cross- 
ing elimination or the State institution building bonds sold. 

The further argument for the issue of bonds is that they were 
needed during depression years when heavier taxation would have 
been difficult. But the answer is that because bonds were used, 
the taxpayers were levied upon almost as heavily, because of debt 
service, as they would have been had the taxes collected been 
applied to relief purposes rather than to the servicing of debt. 
Strict application of a cash basis requires careful attention to a 
program of capital improvements, together with somewhat greater 
patience in the execution of such a program. Once a government 
has rid itself, in substantial degree, of debt a long range, carefully 
planned capital program can be financed on a cash basis with less 
eventual strain upon taxpayers. 

The problem for the future is to consider the extent to which 
such a course might now be introduced, if this were the desire of 
the people. Assuming that no more debt is to be issued, the 
decline of debt service charges over the next decade will provide 
a margin for the inauguration of a cash basis for capital improve- 
ments. The cold hard fact remains, however, that in the next five 
years, 1948 to 1947 inclusive, the people of New York must provide 
more than one-quarter billion dollars in debt service (see Table 
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V). This fact is likely to militate against acceptance of the cash 


basis, and it is therefore likely to be an important factor in 
perpetuating the State debt. 
The position taken here conforms to that expressed recently by 
a joint legislative committee, from the report of which the fol- 
lowing is quoted :® 
We feel strongly that the State of New York should finance 
its public improvements on a pay-as-you-go policy in good 
times. Even though there may be merit in borrowing during 
times of depression to stimulate employment and though ocea- 
sionally, under special conditions, borrowing may be a neces- 
sity, we feel that such policy should even then be employed 
with caution. We are satisfied that, with an intelligent sys- 
tem of capital planning, appropriations for the capital needs 
of the State can be distributed in roughly equal annual 
amounts and met from current revenues with actual saving to 
the taxpayers of the State. We do not pretend to recommend 
any fixed policy for all time. Whatever recommendations we 
might make in regard to policies in the future would be of little 
weight, as decisions at the time would be based on economic 
and political considerations then existing. But the policy to 
be pursued in the immediate future is a different matter and 
is of grave concern to all the people of the State. 


9 Joint Legislative Committee on State Fiscal Policies, Report (1938), p. 66. 
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TABLE V 
Srate oF New York 
ANNUAL DEBT SERVICE CHARGES 
TO FINAL MATURITY OF DEBT OUTSTANDING JULY 1, 1942 


(000 omitted) 
Source: From State Comptroller, Annual Reports and data submitted by Comptroller. 


Total Principal Interest 
YEAR Maturity Due Due 
< 

de ees $54,904< $34,502 $20,402 
2 a Me ci GE al 54,002 34502 19/500 
Ale tgag Sot at ik ate 55,101 B 36,502 18/599 
eons. | 1idRo add, 3AL AU: 48,107 30,502 17,605 
Mik Sarin vldeamioy 41,299 24502 16,797 
Be PA as RSE Pea $953,413 $160,510 $92,908 
SMM hk lh ae bek $35,186 $19,002 $16,184 

7 ainda eile Sadat He 31,648 16,002 
Pee RE Rese Ott 29'344 Ic 14/202 15,142 
ies ae id’ aie 28° 427 13,702 14,725 
qOhGo stra, deere. b. B 28'019<— 13/702 14/317 
dihiend ii Rel tees $152,624 $76,610 $76,014 
abode eas el $132,127 $66,234 $65,893 
home-ea Oe oR Sore, 185,609 132,618 52.991 
MeP-Oiie sick Cie, Te 173,936 149.155 24° 781 
i oa ak Aid 29’ 488 22° 519 6,969 
OR ee 24178 19/975 4.203 
ere a re ee 18,580 16,629 1,951 
somaesy aot ie: aio 6.920 6,380 540 
1QBREOT soles: aaa: 1872 1,800 72 
ist $572,710 $415,310 $157,400 
Giana tal 28: $978,747 $652,430 $326,317 


: Phe cold hard fact is that New York State taxpayers must pay more than one-quarter 
billion dollars in debt service in the next five years. 
B: Redemption of the present debt according to schedule will reduce annual debt service by 
almost $14 millions in 1947 and 
C: By almost $27 millions in 1952 — here is a possible margin to begin a cash basis program for 
capital improvements. 


State Personnel 


The growth in State expenditures has been accompanied by an 
inerease in State personnel. The number of employees as of 
December 30 since 1930 is shown in the following table: 
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TABLE VI 
STATE oF New YorK 


NUMBER OF STATE EMPLOYEES IN SERVICE — 
CLASSIFIED AND UNCLASSIFIED, 1930-1941 


Source: From data submitted by the Civil Service Commission. 


As of No. of Per Cent 
December 30 Employees Annual Increase 
ae ON Besa cial gi Pua wank hyS%« ccxiie © Goes Ain eur Sh oi <— 
MURDORe Se C ee ee eee ee eee cle tncaae 33,050 2.16 
PU a Mee ee ree eee. dey 33 , 764 2.16 
MRO SN SOIL, teal Shona lag tiaie 34,4 2.01 
MA er ei ire her eel vie... ce fib dl ow Cha kewl sola Sik 36, 108 4.83 
os) Shahin eas ert apse aii ae el a am a 38, 5.79 67.37 
er es hice cvs Stine ey bide ones 42,631 11.60 
RO. eee a i Sele Ae 46,577 9.26 
TOSS st Oy totes aes cb dips. ¢ 51,337 10.22 
eck Were h As eS Ke AS Heya iaats «em pewsek 50, *1.78 
Jo play epee vacant ha. Terai tea aa 51,806 2.74 
MPN T a ne. re ek ae occa Fees lene 54,146 4.52<— 

2 Decrease. 


There is a certain reciprocal relation between expenditures and 
personnel. The expansion of public services naturally requires 
more employees, and the enlarged staffs require greater appropria- 
tions. In New York the introduction of unemployment. insurance 
and the additions to institutional staffs to comply with the eight- 
hour law were largely responsible for the additions to personnel 
between 1986 and 1938. Statutory enactments dealing with hours 
of work, salary scales and increments, tenure, retirement allow- 
ances and other matters are proper and legitimate. It is a well- 
known fact, attested by the experience of all government, that the 
combined effect of the policies and rules of public employment is 
one which tends toward comparative inflexibility of personnel 
cost. Expenditure reductions are not commonly sought by way 
of drastic cuts in the number of public personnel, and only infre- 
quently has such reduction been undertaken by way of general 
euts in public salaries and wages. 


The New York Fiscal System and Policy 


The problem of reducing and controlling expenditures in New 
York State is complicated by certain factors in the State’s fiscal 
system, and by certain aspects of its fiscal policy. The present 
chapter deals with these subjects. 


(1) The Budgetary Procedure. A constitutional amendment 
approved in 1927 authorized the transfer of the responsibility for 
preparing the budget from the Legislature to the Governor. Cer- 
tain further changes relating to the preparation of the budget 
and the appropriation of moneys were made by the constitutional 
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revision of 1938.1° The present procedure may be summarized as 
follows: 


(a) On or before February 1, the Governor submits to the 
Legislature a complete plan of expenditures for the ensuing 
year and estimates of all revenues to be available therefor. 
He also presents recommendations as to proposed legislation, 
if any, which he may deem necessary to meet such proposed 
expenditures. 

(b) At any time within the thirty days, and, with the con- 
sent of the Legislature, at any time before adjournment, the 
Governor may amend or supplement the budget and submit 
amendments to any bill submitted by him or submit supple- 
mental bills. 

(c) The Legislature may not alter the appropriation bill 
submitted by the Governor except to strike out or reduce items 
therein, but it may add thereto items of appropriations pro- 
vided that such items are stated separately and distinctly from 
the original items of the bill and refer each to a single object 
or purpose. 

(d) Every law making a new appropriation or continuing 
or revising an appropriation shall distinctly specify the sum 
appropriated, and the object or purpose to which it is to be 
applied. 


The Joint Legislative Committee on State Fiscal Policies, report- 
ing in 1937, expressed the judgment that the executive budget 
system basically had functioned well, although it had produced 
some unintended results. One of these results was said to be a 
major transfer of control of the State’s expenditures from the 
Legislature to the Executive. The commission’s own exposition of 
the theory of the executive budget suggests, however, that this was 
not a wholly unintended result, for that theory, in the commis- 
sion’s own words, is: 


. . that the Executive, who is charged with the adminis- 
tration of the State’s affairs and the execution of policies 
determined by the Legislature, can, with far greater accuracy 
than can the legislative body, determine the actual appropria- 
tions required for the efficient execution of such policies . . .* 


This passage well illustrates the limitations of the New York 
budgetary concept. Executive control is affective only over the 
preparation of the budget. Here the Governor does have large 
powers of initiation, and the legislative powers in this respect are 
correspondingly restricted, although not entirely eliminated. On 
the other hand, there is no provision in either the Constitution or 
the statutes for formal control over the execution of the budget. 
In theory, this is an executive responsibility and in theory it is dis- 
charged by the selection of the several department heads and by 


10 The Constitution of the State of New York, art. VII, secs. 1-7. 
11 Report, pp. 22, 23. 
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such coordination of administration as has been achieved under the 
departmental reorganization of 1926. But such a theory would 
appear to be inadequate in practice. In the second half of its life 
history (execution) the budget receives less attention than is 
bestowed upon it in the first half (preparation). 

Here is the core of the weakness in New York State fiscal 
policy. There is a general belief that New York has a good budget 
system because of the energy and zeal displayed by the Governor 
and the Legislature in drafting a budget and enacting appropria- 
tion laws. This view neglects the fact that the job of budgetary 
management is only partly done at this point, and that a mature, 
well-rounded budget and fiscal system demands that more energy 
and zeal be expended in supervising the execution of the financial 
plan. 

The passage quoted above is correct in intimating that the 
executive is in a better position than the Legislature to determine 
the amounts required for the proper and efficient execution of 
State policies. The current New York theory is that a correct 
determination of the amounts required for the performance of 
State functions can be, and is, made by the executive in the budget 
as it goes to the Legislature. The position taken here is that such 
advance determination should be supplemented by more careful 


_ oversight of the spending agencies throughout the period to which 


the budget applies and that the executive is the logical agency 
to exercise this supervision. Both the authority and the responsi- 
bility for doing this inhere in the complete concept of the execu- 
tive budget. 

The root of the problem goes down to the theory of an appro- 
priation. In New York an appropriation appears to be frequently 
regarded as a grant rather than as an authorization to spend. 


This interpretation is advanced notwithstanding section 42 of 


the Finance Law,'* which reads in part as follows: 

The several amounts appropriated in any act shall be 
deemed to be only for so much thereof as shall be sufficient to 
accomplish in full the purposes designated by the appro- 
priations... 

The weakness of this section is that it does not fix upon any- 
one the responsibility for determining the part of any appropria- 
tion that would be sufficient to accomplish the purpose of the 
appropriation. It is therefore inoperative except as the several 
department heads may elect to keep departmental expenditures 
below the amounts appropriated. Again referring to the current 
budgetary theory, it is clear that the principal if not the sole 
emphasis is laid upon the initial determination of what should 
be spent. But in the words of the Joint Legislative Committee on 
State Fiscal Policies.** 


12 Unless otherwise indicated, all legal references are to McKinney’s Con- 
solidated Laws of New York Annotated with cumulated annual supplements 
through 1942. 

13 Op. cit., p. 23. 
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Under the executive budget system the responsibility of 
the Governor insofar as appropriations are concerned, ends 


with his recommendation as to what these appropriations 
should be. 


It should be added that the responsibility of the Legislature with 
respect to the purpose and the use of appropriations ends with 
enactment of the appropriation bills, despite the general and 
rather vague terms of section 42 of the Finance Law. And, finally, 
it may be added that once the appropriation acts are approved, 
no one has any formal responsibility with regard to the prudent 
use of the amounts appropriated except the comptroller, whose 
function is confined to the sphere of the fidelity audit of claims 
before payment. 

This means, as stated above, that once the appropriation acts 
are approved, the amounts set out therein thenceforth become, 
actually, clear and definite grants to the respective departments, 
agencies or other administrative units. It is too largely left to the 
conscience of each administrator to determine in how far he shall 
observe the terms of section 42 of the Finance Law. In other 
words, while the care and effort expended upon the appropriations 
prior to final enactment are useful and necessary, they are not 
enough to assure maximum prudence in State operations. The 
spending process itself must be supervised and controlled. 

The key to this supervision and control is the interpretation 
of the appropriation as an authorization rather than a grant. 
Under this view, appropriation of a given sum for a particular 
purpose merely indicates the maximum that may be expended, pro- 
vided that conditions existing in the course of the fiscal year in 
question warrant the use of the full amount authorized and pro- 
vided,‘ also, that sufficient revenues are realized to permit the 
expenditure of the entire amount. 

In other words, the objective of expenditure control may be 
restricted to the performance of State services in the most efficient 
manner possible, or it may be the broader purpose of economy as 
well as efficiency, a purpose which would involve such curtailment 
of services as might be necessary to keep the expenditures within 
the revenues. 

The most effective control of this sort is achieved through the 
system of allotments at monthly or quarterly intervals, based upon 
work or service programs submitted by the heads of the several 
operating agencies. The State has no such system, except for 
the lump sum appropriations. These are customarily allotted in 
advance, but occasionally further segregations are made during 
the year. There is no continuing supervision once a plan of use 
has been approved. The Division of the Budget passes also upon 
requests to fill vacancies in personnel and proposed interchanges 
of appropriations between institutions for maintenance and 
operation. 

The logical agency to exercise supervision over the operation of 
the budget is the Division of the Budget. It is a branch of the 
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Executive Department, directly subject to the Governor. The fol- 
lowing account of the character of the information which the 
budget office should compile as the basis of its supervisory function 
will indicate also the manner and the purpose of that supervision :1* 


There are two broad classes of expenditure information 
which the Bureau of the Budget can use to advantage and 
might be expected to obtain for itself: (1) continuous ecur- 
rent information relating to the obligation of appropriations 
and funds and the liquidation of obligations; and (2) periodic 
or occasional information relating to the methods of conducting 
governmental activities. 

The first type is statistical information which can be readily 
obtained for the year in progress at brief regular intervals 
from the bookkeeping records maintained throughout the 
administrative branch of the government. This information 
for the fiscal year in progress would indicate the status of 
projects at successive intervals during the fiscal year, would 
disclose seasonal and unusual fluctuations in the rate of 
expenditures, and would forecast any unexpended balances of 
appropriations to remain at the end of the year. Statements 
ean readily be prepared by the spending agencies showing 
(1) the current status of each appropriation and fund, (2) 
the obligations against each appropriation and fund allot- 
ment since the last report, (3) the rate at which cash is 
being withdrawn from the treasury. Where cost records are 
kept by administrative agencies, additional reports might be 
called for. ... 

The second type of administrative information can only 
be obtained by investigation and first-hand observation. Its 
preparation requires the formation of qualitative judgments 
which involve an intimate knowledge of the work to be per- 
formed, and cannot be based upon financial records alone. 
To acquire such intimate knowledge of administrative activity, 
the Budget Bureau must have a well-trained staff which will 
not become involved in the routine affairs of the bureau. Such 
a staff should be free to make studies in the field as well as in 
Washington, and should be permitted as much freedom in its 
choice of subjects to investigate as the needs of the President 
suggest. 


The foregoing was obviously written with the National Govern- 
ment in mind, but it requires only the substitution of Albany for 
Washington, and the Governor for the President, to make the 
prescription entirely applicable to New York State conditions. 

What is being said in the above quotation is that the achieve- 
ment of economy and efficiency in governmental operations requires 
continuous study and attention. Legislative commissions of inquiry 
and investigation are a proper exercise of the legislative function, 


14 Daniel T. Selko, The Federal Financial System (1940), pp. 172, 173. 
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for a legislative body must always be free to conduct its own 
examination of any aspect of the public business rather than 
rely upon information emanating from other sources. But the 
legislative inquiry can never be an adequate substitute, in the 
field of expenditure control, for executive budgetary supervision, 
and it cannot be regarded as a device whereby the executive is to 
be relieved of that responsibility. 

While it would not be impossible in New York to expand the 
functions and the personnel of the Division of the Budget suffi- 
ciently to include supervision of the execution of the budget, there 
is, in the Constitution, as interpreted by the Count of Appeals,’ 
a serious obstacle to the introduction of a thorough-going system 
of expenditure control of the sort outlined above. Under this con- 
struction, appropriations must be in line item form, except in 
cases in which it would be impracticable, if not impossible, to 
itemize the sum required. 

It would be futile now to enter, or even to review, the long 
controversy that has been waged in the State over the line item 
versus the lump sum appropriation. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the line item method tends to produce a rigid and 
unyielding budget which is not adaptable to control during its 
operation. It tends also to produce a larger total of appropria- 
tions than would be produced under the lump sum method, because 
the obligation to anticipate and provide for every possible situation 
throughout a fiscal period which until after the study of appropria- 
tions is completed, necessarily leads to an enlarged total. By the 
minuteness with which the expenditures must be planned in 
advance, under line item appropriation, there is created a definite 
impetus to permit the plan to go through as ordained, since there 
is no effective way to design a new scheme should it be desirable. 

The system of expenditure control through allotments is capable 
ot operating, if desired, to keep expenditures within revenues, and 
if it is not permitted to deteriorate into a formal routine of 
pareelling out the appropriations, it is a means of affording such 
further reductions as may be desirable or necessary and which 
were not to be anticipated at the time of enacting the appropria- 
tions acts. The State always has the option of keeping expendi- 
tures within revenues, or of raising the revenues sufficiently to 
cover the expenditures. Changing circumstances may effect the 
choice, or may even require reversal of a choice previously made. 
Under the New York system, only one choice is really feasible, 
namely, to bring revenues up to the appropriations (or close 
the year with a deficit) since there is no formal mechanism for 
revising the rate of spending. 

The Joint Legislative Committee on State Fiscal Policies 
described a procedure called ‘‘Enforeed Savings’? which was 
used during the depression years.‘® While conceding that the 


15 People v. Tremaine, 281, N. Y. 1. 
16 Report, pp. 35, 36. 
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system had compelled the departments to economize during a lean 
period, the system was held to be intrinsically unsound: 


Savings were effected by the department either by leaving 
positions vacant or not spending money for the items of 
maintenance and operation for which the appropriation was 
made. The items had been recommended by the Governor as 
necessary for the efficient operation of the department. The 
Legislature had been informed that a position was necessary 
and had appropriated money for such purpose. Hither a 
deputy, for example, was needed or was not needed. If the 
department could operate without such deputy the appropria- 
tion should not have been made. The same situation applies 
to appropriations for maintenance and operation with the 
added factor that enforced savings in this category were 
generally made at the expense of repairs, an apparent economy 
but in fact the most costly of extravagances. 


This comment refers to a system whereby the amount appro- 
priated was smaller than the total of line items and the depart- 
ments were required to keep within their respective totals. While 
such a method is one effective way to control total expenditures, 
it is obviously not at all the same as the method of control by 
allotment referred to here. Even so, the passage quoted above 
ignores the possibility that changed conditions may warrant 
modification of an appropriation program despite the fact that 
this program had at one time been advanced by the Governor and 
sanctioned by the Legislature. 

Tt is submitted that there can never be completely satisfactory 
advance determinations of the amounts necessary to the efficient 
operation of any department. The disposition of department heads 
to overload their requests is well known, and the difficulty of 
eliminating all such padding in the rush of congested budget 
hearings is obvious. The Joint Legislative Committee on State 
Fiscal Policies conceded that the Legislature cannot adequately 
scrutinize the appropriation requests.*” 

Deficits versus Cash Basis. The lack of a formal mechanism 
of expenditure control, once the appropriations are enacted, tends 
to throw the entire responsibility for the avoidance of budgetary 
deficits upon the revenue receipts. Despite such forethought as 
‘the Governor and Legislature may give to this subject by way of 
tax rate changes and new revenue sources, the yield of a given 
tax structure cannot always be forecast with accuracy over a 
fiseal period. The recent history of New York State finances 
indicates that while there has been a considerable variation in 


17 Report, p. 24: “It is impossible for the Legislature to determine 
whether a department is overstaffed or is receiving more maintenance than 
it actually needs. It is true that a department head may be called before the 
committee, but it is equally true that there has seldom, if ever, been a depart- 
ment head who has not felt that he should have bigger and better appropria- 
tions for his department so that he could perform the functions assigned to 
him on a bigger and better scale.” 
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the annual revenues there has been no comparable flexibility in 
the annual expenditures. The latter have far greater capacity for 
expansion than for contraction. The relationship between revenues 
and expenditures through the years 1933-1942 is shown in the 
following figures which are characterized by the Comptroller as 
the operating surplus or deficit : 


TABLE VII 
State oF New YORK 
OPERATING SURPLUS (+) OR DEFICIT (—) 
(1933-1942) 


Source: State Comptroller, Annual Report, 1942. vol. 1, p. 3. 


YEAR YEAR 
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While this table shows a net excess of surpluses over deficits of 
$96,920,960, the accumulated deficit prior to 1933 reduced the net 
surplus, as of June 30, 1942, to $54,127,419. 

It goes without saying that in the present outlook there is a 
special significance in this inability to adjust outgo to income 
during a fiscal year. The budgetary outcome for the fiscal year 
1943 is now primarily dependent upon the revenues actually 
to be realized, and that such control over or influence upon that 
outcome which the Governor and the Legislature are able to exert 
terminated many months ago. It is likewise apparent that the 
effort expended upon the budget and the appropriation measures 
for the fiscal year 1944 will contribute but slightly to the assur- 
anee of a balanced budget in that year, for the reason that it 
becomes progressively more difficult to forecast the effects of the 
war and of the Federal fiscal policy upon the revenue prospects 
for the State of New York. 

A fiseal policy which places the preponderant emphasis upon 
only one aspect of the financial system for the determination of 
the results of operation, is incomplete and unsatisfactory. 

If the people of any state wish to indulge in the luxury of a 
deficit, which means the luxury of a scale of state services greater 
than their ability or willingness to support on a cash basis,*® they 
should at least enter upon this policy advisedly rather than by 
accident or indirection. They should not be exposed to the burden 
of substantial deficits while believing that a fiscal policy had 
been adopted under which current costs would be covered out 
of current revenues. New York has today no procedure by which 
a eurrent cash basis of State operations can be assured if that 
is what the people want. 


18 The term cash basis is used here to denote the absence of a deficit and 
not in its accounting sense. 
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The intent of the Constitution clearly is that current revenues 
shall at least equal current expenditures. The language in which 
the procedure of budget making is prescribed assumes that the 
Governor’s annual budget will be in balance, and a budget which 
proposed expenditures in excess of estimated revenues, or which 
failed to contain recommendations for increasing the revenues 
to the level of the expenditures, could hardly be deemed a com- 
pliance with the constitutional mandate. The difficulties of 
implementing the constitutional provision have been noted above. 
They lie partly in the organic law itself, as interpreted by the 
courts, and partly in other features of the fiscal system. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


Policy and Administrative Organization 


In examining the administrative structure and relationships of 
the Department of Health, two important points stand out: 


Furst: The district health officer (of which there are 20) 
is the backbone of the State public health service, and 
operates in effect as a diminutive version of the State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

Second: Lines of control extend from some twelve depart- 
mental divisions to the district health officer, and he becomes 
subject to a multitude of orders, reports and correspondence 
with each of a considerable number of bosses. 


It is recognized that no final judgment as to the efficiency of 
an organization can be formed on the basis of an organization 
chart alone. The personal element is always important. A good 
administrator can get good results even with a clumsy organiza- 
tional structure, and a weak administrator may fail even with 
an ideal organization. But it is likewise true that better results 
ean be obtained by the good administrator if his administrative 
organization is well adapted to the purpose. 

At the hearing before the Commission on the subject of the 
general organization of the Department of Health, the question 
of departmental organization was discussed at length. No con- 
clusion was attempted, but it would appear that here is a subject 
which merits further study. 

The objective of such further consideration of the organiza- 
tion of the Department of Health might well be to ascertain the 
degree to which the present arrangement, whereby various division 
heads participate in directing the operations and activities of 
district health officers may constitute an interference with, rather 
than a promotion of, the efficiency of the latter.2 Admittedly 
the department needs a staff of experts in the central office for 


1 Pp. 218-261. The hearings (hereafter cited as Hearings) of the Commis- 
sion were held in the Senate Finance Chamber, Albany, N. Y., and are reported 
as follows in three volumes: State of New York, Joint Legislative Economy 
Commission, Hearing (November 12, 1942), pp. 1-165 (mimeographed), deal- 
ing with tuberculosis hospitals ; , Hearing (December 10, 1942), pp. 166— 
261 (typewritten), dealing with the State fiscal affairs and the organization 
of the Department of Health; , Hearing (December 17-18, 1942), pp. 
262-474 (typewritten), dealing with the Departments of Mental Hygiene 
and Correction. 

2 Cf. Robert M. Benjamin, Administrative Adjudication in the State of 
New York, vol. 3 (1942), p. 5. Mr. Benjamin says of the Department of 
Health: “Most of the technicians under a DSHO [district state health officer ] 
are personnel of some division in the central] office at Albany. This makes for 
delicate problems of administration.” Italics supplied. 
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the purposes of policy formulation. It is possible that the effi- 
ciency of this staff is impaired by the directional responsibilities 
assumed, just as it is possible that the operational efficiency of 

ah district health officer is impaired by being subject to too many 
osses. 


Tuberculosis Hospitals 


There are at present four State tuberculosis hospitals in the 
State of New York. Each hospital can be briefly described as 
follows : 


TABLE VIII 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
STATE TUBERCULOSIS RIDER BTS AND COST DATA 


Source; From data submitted by the Department of Health. 


Ratio OF Ex- 


P Cost + 
to Rated |Average Full ayes” pendi Plant 
CATION OF Ca- aily Time Patient tures Videa- 
Hosrrra pacity | Census lcm To per Pas tion » 
Physi- Day rs 
anne Nurses Fund 
PO ren: ss 250 234 196 21 6 | $4.97 | $424 | $1,609 
Mt. Morris... .. 250 229 194 23 5 | 4.89 409 | 1,663 
Oneonta........ 250 245 190 22 6 | 4.69 419 | 2,035 
Ray Brook...... 384 360 242 33 8| 3.48| 457 | 2,165 


2000 omitted, excluding capital outlays. 

+ 000. omitted. > 

In addition to hospital operations, each hospital conducts withm 
its area extensive field work, namely, clinic service, welfare work, 
educational programs, etc. 

The State of New York has increasingly emphasized the care 
of tuberculosis patients as a public service. "This is in line with 
emphasis toward more intensive social service that has marked 
the policies of both State and Federal governments especially 
during the past decade. 

This development has been characterized by definite administra- 
tive, service and financial trends which may be summarized as 
follows : 


First, State Control: Both control and treatment have 
moved toward the State Department of Health. The financial 
and administrative effects of this trend are discussed below: 

Second, Costs and Services: The expansion and intensifica- 
tion of services have been largely responsible for a marked 
rise in expenditures and personnel over the past five years, 
as indicated in the table below: 
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TABLE IX 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


EXPENDITURES AND PERSONNEL IN STATE ‘TUBERCULOSIS 
HOSPITALS, 19388 AND 1942 
(000 omitted) 
Source: From data submitted by the Department of Health. 


ITHACA Mr. Morris| Oneonta |Ray Broox? 


1938 | 1942 | 1938 | 1942 | 1938 | 1942 | 1938 | 1942 


—— ee ee ee ood 


ay Expenditures. .....| $270 | $424 | $300 | $409 | $323 | $419 | $826 | $457 
or: 
Personal Services...... 162 | 247 | 172 | 248) 187) 258) 168 262 
Services Other than Per- 
SR Oa CRT Ta 1081; 177.) 128.) 166.) 186.166 1-358 195 


Number of Employees} 142} 196| 163} 194| 182] 197 | 168 242 
* Capacity increased from 300 to 384 in 1940. 


There has developed, in addition, a group of administrative and 
operational practices centering around reimbursement and services 
other than hospitalization which have added to public costs. 

State Control. The responsibility for the treatment and pre- 
vention of tuberculosis was formerly a local function. Previous 
to 1919 the State department’s responsibility in the treatment 
and direct control of tuberculosis related mainly to the care of 
incipient patients at Ray Brook. This service was inaugurated 
in 1903. Since 1919, when the department undertook to provide 
itinerant chest clinics, the State has increasingly assumed direct 
responsibilities.® 

A major impetus to this trend occurred in 1931 when the 
Governor’s Special Health Commission reported that certain areas 
in the State had inadequate or no public hospital facilities and 
recommended the construction of three State tuberculosis hos- 
pitals. These were established — Oneonta (1935) and Ithaca and 
Mt. Morris (1936). There is evidence in the commission’s report 
that this move was not intended to impair local responsibility but 
was to provide State hospital facilities for the less wealthy com- 
munities.* 

However, the additional functions added at the State level 
have centered around the State hospitals. There has, for example, 
been an expansion of field clinical service, surgery services offered 


3 For a brief outline of the legal development, see N. Y. State Department of 
Health, The New York State Tuberculosis Program (1942), p. 5. 

#Governor’s Special Health Commission, Preliminary Report (Feb. 19, 
1931), p. 22. 
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to local governments, training facilities for hospital personnel, and 
educational services at both professional and lay levels. 


The Department of Health has described the present activities 
of the hospitals in the following terms :° 


Except in a few of these counties which have retained some 

of the local facilities existing prior to the establishment of 

_ the hospital districts, the State hospitals provide a complete 

tuberculosis program, including medical and surgical treat- 

ment, out-patient and itinerant consultation clinic service, 

follow-up of cases and contacts, ete. Each hospital is the 

center of the tuberculosis activities. This makes possible the 

fulfillment of the basic policy of providing a continuity of 

medical service from ecase-finding through treatment and 
follow-up. 


In the other twenty-five counties of the up-state area the 
tuberculosis program is conducted by local tuberculosis hos- 
pitals or health departments, supplemented in a few instances 
by the direct assistance of non-official associations. Although 
the State Department of Health has no authority for the super- 
vision or direction of the tuberculosis activities in these 
counties, a spirit of constant, mutual cooperation and assist- 
ance has prevailed, resulting in progressive improvement in 
the quantity and quality of service provided. 


This development has raised a fundamental issue: The relation 
of the State to the locality in tuberculosis treatment and preven- 
tion. In other words: 


Is the State deemed to be acting as the agent of those local 
units not providing their own hospital facilities? Or is the 
State deemed to have embarked upon a program of treatment 
and prevention of tuberculosis at the State level, inde- 
pendently of the local governments? 


If the State hospitals are considered as agents of these locali- 
ties, certain anomalies appear: 


1. The localities have no effective control over patient 
admissions to hospitals.® 


5N. Y. State Department of Health, The New York State Tuberculosis 
Program, pp. 6-7. See also pp. 3-4. 

6 The several counties not maintaining their own hospitals are “designated” 
as service areas for the State hospitals. This “designation” is performed by 
the Commissioner of Health, and the localities have no recourse. However, a 
county maintaining its own hospital may be “designated” only with the con- 
sent of the board of supervisors. The effect of “designation” is that a patient 
enters a State hospital directly and the county is made responsible for such 
portion of the charge for his care as the hospital finds the patient unable to 
pay. (Public Health Law, secs. 335-340.) 
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2. The State engages in case-finding and other services 
independently of the localities.’ 


3. The rate charged the local unit can be changed at any 
time by order of the Department of Health.® 


4.. There is no control by the local unit over the aggregate 
dollar cost. 


If, however, this relation is not to be regarded as an agency 
relation — if the State has embarked upon the treatment and 
prevention of tuberculosis at the State level and on its own account 
—then other objections may be raised: 


1. The designated areas must assist the State in support- 
ing State hospitals without possessing the authority to 
determine either the amount charged or the direction of 
expenditure. 


2. By appropriating funds in excess of reimbursements, 
the state places a double tax burden on areas maintaining their 
own institutions.® 


3. The State assists some areas by grants-in-aid to maintain 
local tuberculosis hospitals, and thereby places an additional 
tax burden on all other areas.’° 


The lack of coordination between law and practice suggests 
that consideration be given to the establishment of a definite 
policy of State-local relations in tuberculosis treatment. There is 
evidently required a sharper delineation of functions between 
State and local levels, a matter eventually for legislative determina- 
tion. The solution may follow one of three lines: 


1. Full responsibility may be placed directly upon the 
State —this means a full span of State operations, case- 
finding, diagnosis, treatment, welfare and education in all 
areas. 


7 There is no law requiring the State to engage in case-finding, but as Dr. 
Robert E. Plunkett (General Superintendent of Tuberculosis Hospitals) 
stated (Hearings, p. 80), it is undertaken as a matter of “professional 
responsibility.” On the other hand, the law (Public Health Law, see. 25) and 
Sanitary Code (New York State Department of Health, The Sanitary Code 
[1942], ch. II, regulation 1) places this responsibility upen the local boards 
of health and the local health officer, even though the county is “designated.” 

8 Public Health Law, secs. 335-340. The rate of charge is determined by 
the Commissioner of Health and the law stipulates that it “shall not exceed 
the average daily per capita cost of maintenance of six county. tuberculosis 
hospitals.” This basis has no relation to the cost or service rendered. 

9 The rate of charge for care in the State hospitals is at present $2.50 per 
day. Hospitalization of incipients at Ray Brook is free. The difference 
between the charges and cost (averaging $4.39 per patient day) has amounted 
over the last five years to $835,000 annually. This means that the taxpayers 
of counties maintaining their own hospitals must also contribute to the State 
hospitals. 

10 The State makes grants-in-aid for the support of county tuberculosis 
hospitals meeting standards established by the Commissioner of Health. 
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In this case the State could (a) bear the entire cost, (b) 
share the costs with the serviced areas, or (c) place the 
entire cost on the serviced areas. 


In each instance ‘‘costs’’ could include only charges for 
indigent patients, or it could include charges for all patients. 
There appears to be some sentiment in favor of State -assump- 
tion of all costs of tuberculosis treatment. The fiscal implica- 
tions of such a policy will require extended further study. 


2. Joint service responsibility with the State may be placed 
upon the locality for such activities as the locality is able 
to undertake, and upon the State for such supplemental or 
additional activities or assistance to the localities as the 
Legislature may deem adequate or appropriate for control 
and treatment. 


This resembles, in practice, the present policy. With regard 
to hospitalization, the inhabitants of a locality not maintain- 
ing its own institution have recourse to a State institution. 
The State and locality share he cost of hospitalizing indigent 
patients; in cases where the patient is able to pay, the State 
and patient share the cost. A county may maintain its own 
hospital and grants-in-aid are offered presumably to induce 
high standards. In ease-finding, the State is particularly 
active in areas not undertaking clinie activity and encourages 
local activity through grants-in-aid. 


Complete information regarding case-finding activity at 
the local level and by private organizations is not available. 
Data available to the Commission show that during 1941 the 
State made 18,740 clinic examinations and 24 local public 
hospitals made 72,153 examinations.‘ During 1942, grants- 
in-aid for tuberculosis clinics were made to 8 of the 38 counties 
not having county health departments.*? In addition, mass 
surveys not on an areal basis are undertaken.*® 


3. Full responsibility may be placed upon the locality 
for case-finding, diagnosis, admission and welfare. The State 
would act as an agent of the localities in rendering medical 
and surgical treatment in State hospitals. 


11N. Y. State Department of Health, Annual Report, 1941, vol. 1, p. 401; 
annual reports on local institutions prepared by the department, 1942. 

12 Data prepared for the Commission by the Department of Health. 

18 Examples of case-finding projects conducted by the State Department of 
Health are: 

Men called for induction into the Army under the Selective Service Act 

Members of the National Guard, State Guard and other military units 

Patients and employees of State institutions for the insane and for mental 
defectives 

Workers in various industries 

Adults admitted to general hospitals 

Students in State teachers colleges 

Inmates of certain correctional institutions 
N. L. State Department of Health, The New York State Tuberculosis Pro- 
gram, p. 10. 
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This point of view (with the local governments or the 
patients bearing the full costs) is in accord with the recom- 
mendation of the Governor’s Special Health Commission 
(1931) .# 

Loeal responsibility and the administrative machinery for 
the control of tuberculosis are already provided by law. The 
local boards of health are at present charged with the control 
function.1*> The local welfare department is responsible for 
the hospitalization of indigent patients and the local boards 
of health are responsible in some cases for patients who are 
able to pay but who refuse.*® 

The choice among these methods (or a combination of them) 
is a matter of public policy which will require the most careful 
consideration before a legislative determination can be made. 

Costs and Services. In the following discussion of costs and 
services in the State tuberculosis hospitals, it should be understood 
that no attempt at economy is to be made or proposed to the 
detriment of the health of the citizens of the State. It is believed, 
however, that attention may profitably be directed to the subject 
of costs, as a means of bringing into the open for discussion the 
possibilities of reducing costs without impairing the range or 
quality of services. 

There are two major categories of services and two correspond- 
ing categories of costs. These are: (1) the in-patient care; and 
(2) the out-patient care and special services. With the data avail- 
able it is impossible either to separate these costs or to appraise 
the respective services. The General Superintendent of Tubercu- 
losis Hospitals admitted that the department had no yardstick of 
efficiency to measure its services, either absolutely or by comparison 
with other institutions.*’ 

In the discussion below use is made of comparisons, principally 
for the reason that they provide the only available approach to a 
consideration of services and costs. Caution must be exercised in 
interpreting cost comparisons among institutions even on the same 
governmental level. A number of factors may justify differences 
in cost—for example, variations in the type of patient, the 
quantity and quality of in-patient service, the quality and range 
of out-patient and special services, the architectural and other 
physical features of the several hospital plants. 


14The Governor’s commission apparently did not intend that the service 
level be shifted from the counties to the State since it specifically recom- 
mended, “Except for the costs of construction for the State sanatoria, the 
costs of maintenance, care and treatment of patients should be borne by 
the county from which the patient comes.” Preliminary Report, p. 25. 

15 Public Health Law, sec. 25 and the Sanitary Code, ch. II, regulation 1. 
‘Every local board of health and every health officer shall guard against the 
introduction of .. . [tuberculosis] by the exercise of proper and vigilant 
medical inspection and control of all persons and things infected with or 
exposed to such diseases, and provide suitable places for the treatment and 
care of sick persons who cannot otherwise be provided for.” 

16 Social Welfare Law, secs. 187-188; Op. Atty.-Gen. (1933), 449. 

17 Hearings, p. 91. 
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Despite this caution, a prudent regard for all interests involved 
would appear to warrant the view that when marked differences 
in cost are encountered, the burden of proof is upon the admin- 
istrator to establish a justification in terms of service or other 
factors. In the ease of the tuberculosis hospitals there is no 
vardstick by which a conerete case can be made, and the explana- 
tion must therefore be in general rather than specific terms. 

The total expenditures of the four State tuberculosis hospitals 
have increased from $1.2 million in 1938 to $1.7 million in 1942 
—an increase of 40 per cent. 

The average cost per patient day in the four State tuberculosis 
hospitals was as follows: 


TABLE X 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH : 
STATE HOSPITAL itt ee PATIENT DAY 
1942 


Source: From data submitted by Department of Health. 


* The figures shown are calculated by dividing the total expenditures from the General Fund 
by the number of patient days, The average of the patient day costs in the four hospitals is $4.51. 
The average, calculated by dividing the expenditures from the General Fund for the four hospitals 
by the total patient days, is $4.39. 

> The lower cost in Ray Brook may be accounted for, in part at least, by the large number of 
incipient patients (162 or 44% of the 363 patients in Ray Brook as of August 1, 1942, as reported 
by the department to Commission) who require less care than the more advanced cases. 

The average cost per patient day (1942) in seven county 
and municipal hospitals having an average daily census of more 
than 150 (exclusive of New York City hospitals) was $3.24, and 


they ranged as follows: 
TABLE XI 


State oF New YorK 


LOCAL HOSPITAL COSTS PER PATIENT DAY 
(1941-1942) 


Source: From the reports on local institutions prepared by the Department of Health. 


NIAPATA.. FeO Ie Rema $4.10 Onsida YET: PS AAPA $3 .31 
INDRSAUIGE Wh as GE SNRs go 4.06 J. N. Adam 

Onchilagnn lee e0e is os 3.72 Memorial Hospital....... 2.80 
Chautauqua... 0. ieee eee’ 2.20 Saffolk:. 662. Qs: Sa «2.50 


« The reports, prepared during the summer 1942, cover the last local hospital fiscal period reports 
immediately preceding the report. 


The difference in average cost per patient day as between the 
four State hospitals and the seven county and municipal hospitals 
is a serious financial consideration — $464 per patient per year. 


Hospital Personnel Ratios. The following table shows the number 
of staff physicians and nursing personnel in relation to the patient 
population : 
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TABLE XII 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


RATIOS OF PATIENTS TO PERSONNEL IN SELECTED 
TUBERCULOSIS HOSPITALS 
Source: Four State hospitals, from (1942) data submitted by Department of Health; seven county 
and municipal hospitals, from 1942 reports prepared by the Department of Health; 


hospitals operated by other states, Journal of the American Medical Association (Mar., 
1940), vol. 114, pp. 787-796. 


Seven Hospirats Havine AvERAGE DatLy 
Four County Crnsus or 150 orn OvER 
AVERAGE NuMBER OF| State and 
Hospitals | Municipal 
Hospitals | Me. | Mass.| R. I. |Conn.} N. J. | Pa. 


Patients per Physician} 2 BL 158 46 59 66 55 {123 


4.8 
Patients per Nurse... 6.0 6.0|5.7| 3.1} 4.9] 5.0] 6.5] 10.4 
Per Cent Graduate 
Nurses to Total 
IVUNEeE OSes ec 2k. ee 48 {81 44 43 88 47 55 


The American Sanatorium Association established the following 
minimum standards :** 


Every sanatorium shall have a medical director who must 
be a reputable, licensed physician ; part-time service is accept- 
able if director spends two hours daily at institution. Com- 
petent medical service shall be quickly available at all times. 

Each sanatorium shall have one resident assistant physician 
for every 60 patients or major fraction thereof after the 
first 60. 

For the care of bed patients, the ratio of bedside nurses 
shall be not less than 1 to 7 patients. 

For ambulant patients the ratio shall be not less than 1 to 
30. (When well-trained orderly service is available, suitable 
credit can be given in calculating ratios). 

The head nurse shall be a graduate of a general hospital 
or tuberculosis sanatorium training school. 

Ten per cent of bedside nurses shall be graduate nurses, 


Application of these ratios would indicate that in 1942 the 
New. York hospitals employed 25 physicians and 88 nurses in 
excess of their minimum requirements of 18 physicians and 87 
nurses. But these standards are applicable only to ordinary in- 
patient care. Extraordinary activities, such as New York’s surgical 
and pathological services and field work, require additional 
personnel. The requirements of the special services can be ascer- 
tained only after segregation of the personnel allocations and 
activities. The department has no yardstick for measuring costs 
and efficiency, but there is no apparent reason why adequate 


18 Transactions of the Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the National Tuber- 
culosis Association (1935), pp. 368-369. 
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measurements of segregation costs should not be developed. Until 
this is done, personnel requirements can be based on little more 
than rule-of-thumb. 


The Influence of Home Conditions on the Release of Patients. 
This is the problem of ‘‘custodial care’’—the retention of patients 
by tuberculosis hospitals after the need for constant medical treat- 
ment has terminated. 

The problem grows out of the fact that under New York 
hospital management, ‘‘home conditions’’ determine to an 
important degree the date of the patient’s discharge.’® 

It has long been recognized that rapid turnover in hospitaliza- 
tion is the key to low unit costs. Conversely, a policy which requires 
patients to return to their homes when there is present a great 
risk of reinfection, merely because the hospital’s expensive facilities 
are no longer essential to their complete recovery, would defeat 
the purpose of hospitalization. New York State has faced and 
continues to face a difficult situation in this field. 


TABLE XIII 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


CUSTODIAL CARE PATIENTS IN. STATE HOSPITALS 
Source: Reported for one day by institutions, August, 1942. 


Totals | Ithaca Mt. |Oneonta| _Ray 


Morris Brook 
Capacities h. PGG As > OMOBE 1,134 250 250 250 384 
inepationt! Todd: Leek RE 989 219 190 217 363 
Number of Patients Receiving Cus- 
WGI CIBNes cc ee ea bent 5 ok 115 6 38 31 40 
Per Cent In-patient Load.......... 12 3 20 14 ll 


This table shows that about 12 per cent of the in-patient load, 
representing an estimated annual expenditure of $150 thousand, 
is ‘custodial care.’’ 

There appear to be three possible courses: 


1. The establishment of domiciles for those who require 
some institutional care at less cost than hospitalization, and 
of ‘‘eolonies’’ (as in England) where families of patients 
can live in proper environments and partially or wholly 


19 In response to the Commission’s inquiry as to the factors which determine 
a patient’s discharge, the replies from the institutions were as follows: 
Ithaca—arrested disease, maximum hospital benefit (assuming home condi- 
tions are favorable), insistent personal desire, death. Mt. Morris—Maximum 
hospital benefit (arrested disease), no further hospitalization necessary—all 
factors permit proper care at home, transfer to other hospital (rare), refusal 
of further hospitalization, death. Ray Brook—A.W.O.L., disciplinary, trans- 
fer, institutionally non-adjusted, economic reasons, sociological, maximum 
hospital benefit, no further hospitalization necessary, death. 


Pd 
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sustain themselves at work, but under supervision at the 
several hospitals.2° Such policy would be an expensive 
solution, requiring considerable sums in capital outlays. 

2. (a) Continuance of the present policy of maintaining 
patients in all stages of the disease in hospitals equipped to 
care for those in the most critical conditions, or (b) special- 
ization amoung the four hospitals. 

The present policy is also expensive. The use of a portion 
of Ray Brook for incipient patients appears to indicate the 
possibility that some savings would accrue from greater 
specialization among the hospitals in various stages of the 
disease and methods of treatment. Objections might be raised 
to the transfer of ill patients and to the hospitalization of 
patients at great distance from their homes and friends. 

3. Development of local public health and welfare responsi- 
bility for post-hospital supervision and care. 


When maximum hospital benefit is reached, the medical problem 
by no means disappears, but the subsequent need is for medical 
supervision rather than for medical care. The local health and 
welfare authorities have full legal power to undertake the improve- 
ment of home conditions or the provision of nursing home care. 
In some instances these authorities may lack adequate administra- 
tive resources for these tasks, and in a number of instances they 
would lack the fiscal capacity. This course also involves expense. 

The matter is not presented here merely as a means of suggest- 
ing some sort of transfer of burden from the State to the localities 
or vice versa. It is a subject of great importance to the future 
development of a sound and consistent health policy. Undoubtedly 
that future development does involve in a very significant way 
the tangible element of dollar cost as well as the intangible ele- 
ments of service results expressed in both medical and social terms. 

A satisfactory solution requires thorough and objective con- 
sideration of both the cost and the service elements involved. 
While no recommendation pointing to a solution can be made at 
this time, it is proper to advise that the objective should be to 
find the least common denominator. In this search there should 
be no preconceived judgments in favor of or in opposition to 
any available solution. Granting that in this case the service 
elements are paramount, it is the more essential that every effort 
be made to find the way to provide these services adequately at 
the lowest cost. 


The Scope of In-patient Service. Further points of primary 
significance in connection with the future program are these: 

How far should public money be used to support highly special- 
ized treatments in competition with private effort? 

Should the State assume the large unit costs that accompany 
the exceptional case? 


20 Hearings, p. 108. 
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Or is it better for a few outstanding private institutions to 
provide service in the highly specialized fields, and for the State 
or locality to reimburse them for such services as it may find 
necessary to supplement its own program? 


An illustration is supplied in the field of surgery, in which the 
State now provides highly specialized services. According to Dr. 
Robert E. Plunkett,?* 


There is no hospital in New York State, nor any hospitals 
in the United States, that provide a safer, a more scientific 
and more thorough surgical service for its patients than the 
New York State hospitals. 


The issue is whether the State can accomplish more by a policy 
of providing the best for a few, regardless of expense and 
regardless, too, of other possible facilities for supplying special- 
ized services, than it can under a policy of applying the public 
resources to a broad range of patient needs while leaving extreme 
specialization to others. 

A problem closely related to that of maintaining highly special- 
ized services is that of providing for convalescent patients who 
need nothing more than nursing and occasional medical care. 
The transfer of such patients to lower cost private or other public 
hospitals or nursing homes might contribute to lower costs and 
accelerate the patient’s recovery. 


Free Hospitalization of Incipient Cases. Attention is directed 
to the fact that the full cost of hospitalizing patients with incipient 
(minimal)** tuberculosis is borne by the State while for patients 
with more advanced cases the State charges either the patient or 
his county at the rate of $2.50 per day. Originally, the counties 
were charged for incipient patients: at Ray Brook at the rate of 
$5 per week per patient but this charge was abolished in 1926.”* 

The financial policies relating to the hospitalization of incipients, 
in Ray Brook, were not revised at the time in accordance with the 
policies formulated for the three newer hospitals. The desirability 
of establishing common reimbursement policies for patients in 
all stages of the disease is recommended for further study. 


Collection of Accounts Recewable. As of June 30, 1942, the 
various hospitals had accounts receivable of $678,721. Of this 
amount $92,242 was due from patients and $586,479 from local 
governments. The amount of accounts receivable has increased 
each year since 1938, and between that date and 1942 they more 
than doubled. 


21 Hearings, p. 52. 
22 Hearings, p. 58. 
28 Hearings, p. 56. 
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TABLE XIV 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE JUNE 30, 1938 TO 1942 
(000 omitted) 
Source: From data submitted by Department of Health. 


As or June 30 Total Ithaca {Mt. Morris} Oneonta |Ray Brook 
EE ears $325.8 $31.6 $101.7 NE scaicAsa hives 
aa ok wah ira u nie & 487 .6 66.0 157.6 EE tit egts 
Me tots a Tess i xs-0's 639.1 84.0 204.6 344.3 $6.2 
Mea iaas ut <u 656.0 101.8 194.5 348.1 11.6 
BE Sacred oa ak otics es: 678.7 93.9 190.1 370.6 24.0 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1942, the four State 
hospitals made: charges against patients and local governments 
amounting to $780,480. The accounts receivable from patients 
and loeal governments on June 30, 1942, amounted to 87 per cent 
of the total charges made against patients and local governments 
during the past fiscal year. 


TABLE XV 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


CHARGES AND ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
Source: From data supplied by Department of Health. 


Total | Ithaca | Morris |Oneonta Pa 


Charges,* Fiscal year ending June 30, 
19 


ree a Oe eae crc: 3 ee Halas $780.4 | $213.9 | $208.0 | $225.0 | $133.5 
Accounts Receivable* as of June 30, 

LL SS Seana rea ee 678.7 93.9 | 190.1} 370.6 - 24.0 
Per Cent Accounts Receivable are of 

CLE Oo a eee 87% 44% 91% | 165% 18% 


* 000 omitted. 


The reimbursement problem in the case of the tuberculosis hos- 
pitals is not different in any way from that of the mental hygiene 
institutions. The collection procedure for the latter has recently 
been reorganized. It is suggested that consideration be given to 
the utilization of the staff now engaged in collecting from mental 
hygiene patients for the collection of the amounts found to be 
due from tuberculosis patients. 
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STATE MENTAL HYGIENE HOSPITALS 


This survey deals with the eighteen mental hospitals operated by 
the Department of Mental Hygiene. The department also has 
charge of certain schools and colonies for mental defectives. These 
institutions are not included in this report. 

Each mental hygiene hospital is briefly described in Table XVI. 


TABLE XVI 


DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HyYGIENE 


DATA NEW YORK STATE Mere HYGIENE HOSPITALS 
(1942 


Source: From data submitted by Department of Mental Hygiene. 


Per Cent 

Date _«_,|Average| Per | Cost | Personal 
Estab-| Certified) Daily [Capital _in | Service 
lished |Capacity| Census | Cost | Thou- | to Total 
sands |Expendi- 


tures 
METROPOLITAN 

Group IA 

(Capacity Range 5390-7831) 
ee ee eee eee 1931 | 7,831 | 9,116 | $330 | $3,031 53.3 
gS eee aaa eg 1896 | 6,443 | 7,340 | 347 | 2,582 55.5 
UNO. de ee ee 1931 | 5,768 | 6,917 | 368] 2,561 56.7 
PengewerE OIA UaSTED: 1896 | 5,390 | 6,302 | 382! 2,410 59.1 

Group IB 

(Capacity Range 2603-3904) 
CHOI ee FA TS 1912 | 3,904] 4,617 | 384 1.773 59.1 
Manhattan. 2..)/). 00.0... 1896 | 3,119 | 2,901 | 507} 1,471 63.3 
ireobiyn its... stabs es penis 1895 | 2,603 | 3,407 | 478 | 1,630 58.6 

UPsTATE 

Group II A 

(Capacity Range 2519-4131) 
Hudson River.............. 1871 | 4,131] 4,510} 485 | 2,015 58.9 
Harlem Valley.............. 1924 | 3,972] 4,922| 363] 1,676 56.8 
Middletown................ 1873 | 2,742 | 3,288 | 394] 1,433 57.7 
WENO atl, sh she ok ee ees 1891 | 2,740 | 3,119] 389] 1,226 59.2 
PPO as SEG. a Shh. 1869 | 2,519 | 2,821) 4386] 1,256 62.3 

Group II B 

(Capacity Range 1552-2391) 
RU GIOT sso, 3 6 ee ass 1879 | 2,391 |. 2,761 | 435] 1,232 60.7 
RIWAS 455. “itt ates 1898 | 2,228 | 2,365 | 378 930 62.9 
1 ES eal de eer 1923 | 2,140 | 2,531 | 430) 1,111 61.4 
TL 2 oo i'd. bis vce 1880 | 1,942 | 2,483 | 416] 1,024 62.1 
Bt.. Lawrence... 5... 0.5... 1890 | 1,721 | 2,020} 525] 1,104 57.0 
(aI kA pyelety iP le Ie 1843 | 1,552 | 1,770| 455 817 66.0 
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The Trend in Mental Hygiene 


Providing care for the mentally ill is an increasingly large 
problem. The New York State mental hygiene hospitals now 
care for over 80,000 patients (including about 8,000 on parole) and 
spend around $30 million to do so; and in order to spend each 
of these service dollars, approximately another dollar is required 
for extraordinary repairs, depreciation, interest on the investment 
and other costs... The cost for maintenance of patients alone has 
increased each year during the past twenty years by about three- 
quarters of a million dollars. The outlook for further increase is 
such as to lead one authority to say recently :? 


It has been calculated that one in twenty of the population 
of New York State at some time in his life will be under 
care in a mental hospital. 


The service situation confronting the Department of Mental 
Hygiene therefore differs from that which faces the Departments 
of Health and Correction. The records of the Department of 
Health reveal that great strides have been made toward the control 
and eventual eradication of tuberculosis and other communicable 
diseases, and the State’s prison population reached a peak in 
1940 from which it has since been receding. The Department of 
Mental Hygiene, however, faces a further and possibly substantial 
increase in the demands made upon it. 

Because of this prospect, the major opportunity for economy 
in mental hygiene service is to be anticipated through the develop- 
ment and intensification of procedures (administrative and thera- 
peutic) whereby the existing plant and staff can care for a larger 
volume of patients. To prevent costs from rising as fast as the 
service load requires, effective technical practices leading to a 
more rapid patient turnover are required. This puts a premium 
on administrative and professional efficiency; for, unless these 
improvements are instituted, the State faces the necessity of large 
capital expenditures in the near future, since the existing institu- 
tions are already overcrowded. 

The average daily census of the eighteen hospitals has increased 
from 65,920 in the fiscal year 1938 to 73,140 in the fiscal year 
1942. This increase of 7,220 in five years may be compared with 
the 1942 average daily census of 7,340 in Central Islip. The cost 
of operating Central Islip in 1942 was $2,582,000, and the cost 
of new construction for such an institution today would be many 


1 Department of Mental Hygiene, Annual Report, 1941, p. 158. The average 
per capita cost of maintenance of all patients in 1941 was $386.46, or $1.058 
per patient per day. This cost did not include interest on investment, deprecia- 
tion, extraordinary repairs, central office expenses and the additional dis- 
bursements occasioned in other State departments. The following total esti- 
mate is given: “Careful calculations made with a view of determining the 
exact expense show that the total cost is about two dollars a day.” 

2U. 8. Public Health Service, A Study of the Mental Hospitals of the 
United States, 1937-39, Supplement No. 164, p. 13. 
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times that amount. Such capital outlay may be postponed or 
avoided to the extent that paroles and discharges counterbalance 
admissions. 

Later discussion will show that by careful determination of 
patients eligible for parole, some 4,400 patients now hospitalized 
might be released. The immediate economy of this would be the 
cost of food and clothing, approximately $100 per patient annually. 
But there would be delays if not ultimate prevention of much 
greater expenditure. The parole of 4,400 patients would permit 
the admission of this number of patients into the existing institu- 
tions without more serious overcrowding than now exists, and 
would thus forestall the necessity of providing a new hospital. 
“The average cost of building new State hospitals (before it 
became impossible to build them at all) was about $4,000 per 
bed.’’? On this basis, a hospital to accommodate 4,400 patients 
would represent a capital investment of over $17 million. This 
capital cost is more than half of the $30 million it takes annually 
to operate the present hospitals. 

A program of such dimensions obligates the State to protect 
its people not only with services for increasing needs, but with 
economical administration of them. 


The principal concern of this study is with the administrative 
functions of the Department of Mental Hygiene as revealed by 
its handling of certain problems of mental care and by the opera- 
tion of individual hospitals. In the survey of hospital operation, 
the institutions were grouped, for purposes of comparison and 
facility of tabulating data, according to size and locality. Table 
XVI presents the grouping plan and selected introductory 
statistics. 


Administrative Policies 


Data compiled in the course of this survey and testimony 
developed during the hearing conducted by this Commission have 
made it evident that departmental policy reflects a conflict between 
high standards of professional achievement and a conciliatory 
paternalism in administrative control. Such conflict of attitudes 
naturally results in indefinite policies. This is demonstrated in 
the department’s programs of : 


1. Family care arid parole. 
2. Reimbursements. 


The first is an extremely important policy concern. When it 
is possible that sometime in his life every person in the state 
will have a relative or close friend receiving treatment in such 
hospitals, and when his own chances of avoiding hospitalization 


8 Temporary Commission on State Hospital Problems, Progress Report 
(Nov. 30, 1942), p. 3-a. 
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are only twenty to one, it is extremely vital that state policy and 
procedure be geared to protect future patients as well as those 
now under care. To that end it is important to concentrate on 
increasing patient turnover, and on promoting means of caring 
for patients outside the hospital. 


Family Care and Parole. Although the short-sighted economy 
of premature parole or discharge should be avoided, it is not 
necessary in doing this to relax administrative and fiscal control 
in the interests of social welfare policy. After intensive treat- 
ment, when a given patient requires only a protective and not a 
hospital environment, he can and should, without jeopardy to 
himself or the community, be provided proper extra-mural care. 
Transferring patients as early as possible from hospital to out- 
patient care will be recognized as elementary and sound practice 
from both a business and a medical point of view. And yet this 
course has not been pursued as energetically as could be expected. 

Patients are not paroled if the hospital feels that the social 
situations into which they would be released are disadvantageous. 
Patients are thus kept in the hospital, or in effect, family care 
becomes a compromise through which the hospital tries to control 
these social factors. 

The State should face squarely the problem which is thus 
posed; and which may be stated as follows: 


1. Hither the department should become active in promot- 
ing and expanding family care and other community facilities 
for the supervision or treatment of mental patients, or 

2. The department should prepare for an increasing volume 
of custodial care and a diminishing turn-over in census. 


The former is obviously more acceptable, inasmuch as the 
primary obligation of a State hospital is to restore its patients 
to health, and since the State does not intend to retrogress in the 
services by which this obligation is met. And it is practical as 
well as progressive :* 


Foster-family care is an indispensable means for unham- 
pered ‘‘early discharge’’ and parole. All patients who for 
some reason cannot be placed in their own families should 
be put in foster families. . . . Foster-family care is applicable 
for almost all types of patients. 


A proper expansion of and emphasis upon psychiatric social 
service would expedite the release of patients who no longer need 
the intensive service of State hospital facilities. Heretofore this 
aspect of the department’s activity has suffered because its social 
service staff has been inadequate, its organization has been almost 
completely decentralized, and there has been advisory rather than 


4Dr. Ernst Bufe, “Family Care,’ Proceedings of the International Con- 
gress on Mental Hygiene (1932), pp. 393-394. 
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administrative oversight of this service at the hospital level. It 
would therefore seem wise for the State to embark on the serious 
development of its psychiatric social service program, giving due 
consideration to coordinating central office and district procedures 
in a pattern similar to the Reimbursement Bureau’s organization. 

This would provide the State with staff and organization to 
carry out any expansion or refinements it chose to make in parole 
and family care policy. One such possible refinement is a 
redefinition of family care as a working part of the mental hygiene 
program, that is, a clarification of whether family care is an 
extension of hospitalization proper or differentiated from hospital- 
ization as a distinct matter in itself, like the department’s program 
in regard to private institutions. 

There are three forms of family care :° 


The concentration type brings the patients together as a 


colony in a smaller district. .. . The dispersion type scatters 
the patients in small groups over a wide area without any 
connection with a hospital. ... The adnex type make family 


care an extension into the community of the institution. 


The last of these types is applied in New York. Under 
this conception, these foster homes may be explained as semi- 
private wards, off the hospital grounds but as integral a part of 
the institution as ward service within hospital buildings. And 
here is encountered a conflict of policy which grows out of 
the lack of competently organized psychiatric social service. Under 
the present system the individual hospitals have authoritative 
jurisdiction over foster homes.® With respect to the medical aspects 
of treatment, naturally the psychiatrists must retain jurisdiction. 
But foster care activity in its administrative and social service 
aspects, stemming from and being in effect part of the whole 
mental hygiene program rather than part of a given hospital, is 
more property a matter requiring central office administration 
and program coordination. A good parallel is the control and 
direction of nurses in any hospital by a head nurse or director 
of nurses, although each nurse obeys the doctor’s instructions with 
respect to the care of individual patients. The Temporary Com- 
mission on State Hospital Problems proposed a central office for 
conducting the parole supervision of patients on parole or in 
family care in New York City, and advised that careful study 
be given to the development of similar parole centers in various 
upstate areas.” 


5 Thid., p. 393. 

6The Temporary Commission on State Hospital Problems says: ‘The 
hospitals vary considerably in their objectives as to family care and these 
objectives affect the choice of patients, the choice of families in which they 
are to be placed, and the length of time the patients may need to be boarded 
in families.” Progress Report (1942), p. 18. 

7 Op. cit., p. 16. 
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Therefore in planning definite expansion of the family care 
program, these questions should first be asked: 


1. Is the idea of family care basically an extension of 
in-patient treatment, or is it primarily an out-patient service? 
Does the concept of hospitalization impose responsibility for 
extra-mural treatment? 

2. If family care is not an intrinsic part of hospitaliza- 
tion, 

(a) does the State wish to continue administering it as 
such? or, 

(b) does its obligation to the mental hygiene program 
as well as to its citizens actually require only state pro- 
motion and supervision of foster homes ? 


(c) If it is service to the out-patient, rather than his 
continued maintenance, which is expected of the hospital, 
would it be more appropriate to 

(7) administer family care as a form of parole in or 
to the community? and, 
(wv) substitute promotion and supervision for the 

State’s present responsibility in this function ? 


If the State chose to pursue course (c) above, then expansion 
of family care facilities through extensive home-finding and 
registration or licensing would provide opportunities for persons 
to receive this protective, supervised care without first having to 
be committed to a State hospital. Although the quality of service 
given by New York State hospitals has greatly reduced the stigma 
once associated with ‘‘asylums,’’ nevertheless there are many who 
would undoubtedly prefer to avail themselves of family care 
facilities as a means of preventing the need for hospitalization. 
‘‘RWamily care means fighting against hospitalization,’’®> and what 
better time is there to fight against hospitalization than before 
it becomes necessary ? 

Under this plan of care, families who can afford to carry their 
own responsibilities would have available not only the facilities of 
private institutions, but also of private homes, both of which would 
bear the stamp of State investigation, license and supervision. 


Reimbursement. Another means by which greater protection 
of expenditures may be assured is through increased reim- 
bursements. Although the purpose of the New York State men- 
tal hygiene hospitals is to provide free care and treatment for 
those who are without means or who have no legally responsible 
relatives able to pay,® it is the obligation of the State to determine 
who cannot pay. Since only 25 per cent of first admissions are 


8 Dr. Ernst Bufe, op. cit., p. 392. 
9 Department of Mental Hygiene, Rules and Regulations, General Order 9. 
Also, Mental Hygiene Law, sec. 22. 
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of ‘‘dependent’’ economic status,’® it would seem unnecessary for 
the State to give free care to 90 per cent of its mental hygiene 
patients. 

But the State has done exactly this, as column B in Table XVII 
indicates : 


TABLE XVII 


DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


RATIO OF CHARGES TO TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
ACTUAL COLLECTIONS TO CHARGES, AND COLLECTIONS TO 
EXPENDITURES 1939-1942 INCLUSIVE 


Source: From data submitted by Department of Mental Hygiene. 


Per Cent Total Per Cent Total Per Cent 
Expenditures Expenditures Charges 


Charged Collected Collected 

INSTITUTIONS A B C 

Ts EN cing OS frccai dh ox 6:5. axe 12.3 7.6 62.0 

IA an aa 9.8 8.4 86.3 
EMOMIOME SH coho 5, ooh AS 13.0 7.9 60.6 
SS Rene 14.2 9.2 65.2 
OS 5 ea en 15:3 9.7 63.9 

T+ Manhattan... ..... 6. oe cose 8.7 ord 59.2 
CN ds vidicdsw ho 12:2 ye | 58.2 
Hudson River.............. 15.8 11.0 69.9 
Harlem Valley............. 13.5 8.3 62.0 

PRA < Weiddletown.............. 17.0 11.9 69.8 
MEOMICREGR tn ttEe site 16.3 10.7 65.6 
PN £3308 IBLE Ie. ga 6.8 60.4 
IB nAINCOM., ONE. ee: 9.7 5.9 60.2 
SON REME So Waa aly 2 eh aps 3s -agiks eG 11.0 9.5 86.9 

IIB eR Srna ey. boy 11.4 1.2 63.7 
Weise saG i. alk eae Os. 1671 10.5 67.0 

me. Bawrence: =... 3... 11.6 8.0 68.4 
MOR he ki. cts eG 8 15.5 11.4 73.8 


The Reimbursement Bureau, which was established to collect 
from those able to pay, has recently been reorganized with wider 
authority and a larger staff, and the collection record is definitely 
improving. However, there is clearly still a considerable area 
in which careful determination of ability to pay and even further 
authority to collect would increase the revenue from patients. 

In expanding the authority of the Reimbursement Bureau, the 
following should be considered : 


1. Enabling specifications in the Mental Hygiene Law. 
Since it concerns indigents, the law should be, in respect to 
collection powers, etc., fully as specific as sections 102 through 
106 in the Social Welfare Law. 


10 Department of Mental Hygiene, Annual Report, 1941, Table 20. 
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2. Plans for the bureau’s own lawyers to carry out neces- 
sary prosecution, rather than continuing to refer claims to 
the Attorney-General’s office. 

3. The possibility of having the department, through this 
bureau, act as conservator for estates wholly devoted to the 
maintenance of patients in the State hospitals. 


In brief review, improved service and economy would result 
if the department were to: 


1. Redesign its psychiatric social service organization ; 

2. Expand the family care program and redefine the depart- 
ment’s responsibility therein ; 

3, Inerease the authority of the Reimbursement Bureau. 


Direction of Hospital Operations 


Although adoption of the suggestions mentioned above would 
improve service and lead to economies, the widest field for increased 
economy is in the actual direction of hospital operations. Here 
the most important considerations are: 


1. Control of standards. 
2. Supervision of expenditure. 
3. Hospital operations. 


Control of Standards. In the control of standards of care, norms 
are initiated by the central office but the controls have evidently 
been in the hands of the hospitals. Since uniformity of service 
and economy of operation are closely related to the control of 
standards, this renders the individual hospital and not the depart- 
ment the governing factor. 

For example, leeway in the choice and development of treat- 
ment methods have produced varying results in hospital service, 
as Table XVIII indicates: 
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TABLE XVIII 


DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HYGIENE 
SUMMARY RESULTS ais Reo ten TREATMENT 
1942 


Source: From data submitted by Department of Mental Hygiene. 


Per Cent 
Parolees Length of 
to Book Index of Stay in 
INSTITUTION Population Rehabilitation® Years 
| EE PREY ee eee 8.9 9.0 5.4 
IA roa sat daa RD ipl i a 10.0 10.0 9.4 
STOOUIAMELS. 5 oor credo sees os tle 12.9 14.0 4.4 
Meme rae eiocs. Fi... PEP LO. hit 8.8 62 
OC POGHIIOO?. «0s «scat koa she ds 10.9 10.9 4.5 
Wie y Meenratean. o.oo ce ce sce 9.1 13.2 2.4 
Didouben fares se. SET ORE SS. ya 30.5 1.7 
Pemtie Paver ot ko ass ee 5.3 6.5 6.4 
PEAPICHE VANOY © 6 <5 okt es occas 6.1 4.6 9.4 
BUA ST MidgletOWH. «0. cc cece cece 4.5 4.9 C0 
1) OSCE) ao fe a a 7.5 ye | 6:3 
WVmietthe or20s. cee faa, Ot 6.2 6.9 7.0 
PIOGMIAMIGONE: ©. icc 3 ok ooh css oon he ye! 9.2 5.4 
WOWSNGG Coste hic | ee ok {t's 11.1 4.7 
IIB MEAROM CSC. als eee s eee 9.9 Lit 3.8 
DD Ea ae ae og 9 er 11.4 9.7 4.4 
mG EMWEOHOG. oC lcs hace leas. 5.8 9.3 5.4 
11 EEE ET, les aon es Se, Syne ae 1:3 14.8 3:3 


* Ratio of discharges (excluding deaths and transfers) to average daily census. 


This table shows interesting variations among the hospitals. 
Excluding Brooklyn, which as a ‘‘reception’’ hospital has dis- 
proportionately high and fast turnover, the hospitals ranged 
from 5 to 13 per cent in the number of book population on parole, 
from 5 to 15 per cent in rate of rehabilitation as indicated by dis- 
charges, and from two to nine years in length of stay per patient. 
In explanation of these varying records, the department points to 
the differences in types of patients,’ and the difficulties of adequate 
performance when conditions are not ideal.‘? These are influential 
factors, but they seem not to account fully for the situation. Nor 
does the department’s reliance on generalizations encourage the hos- 
pitals to display initiative, to make aggressive innovations in the 
face of handicaps. 

There is, of course, differentiation in the types of patients in the 
various hospitals, but, in a total population of 73,000 patients, 
is it likely that this alone would be more determinate than differ- 
ences in standards of treatment? 


11 Hearings, p. 327. 
12 [bid., pp. 287, 304-305, 322-325, 343. Understaffing and overcrowding 
are chiefly emphasized. 
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TABLE XIX 
DEPARTMENT OF MentTaL HyGrene 


SELECTED DATA SHOWING TREATMENT RESULTS, 1942 OVER 1938, IN 
RELATION TO UNDERSTAFFING AND OVERCROWDING, 1942 


Source: From data submitted by Department of Mental Hygiene. 


1942 Per Cent CHANGE 
1942 Over 1938 
INSTITUTION Per Cent | Per Cent Number Index of 
Under- Use to of Rehabilita- 
staffed Capacity | Employees tion 
A B re D 

Pilewtan. ois det aiial sé. 24 116 + 2 + 3.7 

IA Central Islip.; .35........ 20 114 + 9 —- 2 
FROGKIGNG ii isthe s oes 45%, 16 120 +24 - 3 

Dra yo To) eee Sire ee 16 117 —- 9 
ireedmoor (1.6). 8 118 + 3 + 2.5 

IB 4*Manhattan:).q 3i)3 6 5 93 —18 —10.3 
POORIST 2 EO a eed 8 131 +69 — 5.4 
Hudson River............ 8 109 —7 + .4 
Harlem Valley........... 9 124 — 7 — 1.6 
ITA { Middletown.............. { 120 + 2 - 1i1 
Rochester. ib 8 ik. s e 13 114 — 5 + 1.0 
RUBE, he NARA G44 fe. < 15 112 —12 + .7 
BnghaMmton .k ih ss... oo 6 116 + 4 — 3 
RFOWARUM GS 65 es 17 106 —10 + 1.0 
UB Matos: iraiss:i dinkiemetek 9 118 - 5 + -.9 
GO . ibd oon etn £3 6 125 —- 8 — 2.7 

St. Lawrence............. 2 117 0 + 1.7 
Wale sl ao isieeii.. ane tebe 10 114 —7 -— 1.1 


Columns A and B indicate a potential impairment of services because of limited staff and crowded 
capacity. But C indicates in general that the number of employees has changed very little, while 
D shows that, for the most part, the institutions continue doing much the same standard of work. 


Under current circumstances there are certainly handicaps to 
efficient administration. The department has emphasized over- 
crowding of patients and understaffing in personnel. These exist. 
There is overcrowding and understaffing. Neither should be mini- 
mized nor overemphasized. Both are in relation to standards 
which are set up to attain as ideal a situation as possible in regard 
to the space and service provided each patient. But setting up 
ideal standards and overestimating the damage done when cir- 
cumstances prevent their attainment do not alter either the evi- 
dence presented in Table XIX in regard to actual performance, 
nor the implications of the work done by the Temporary Com- 
mission on State Hospital Problems. 

The table indicates that even under trying circumstances, serv- 
ices have not been impaired or curtailed to a critical degree, and 


‘ been: 
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that hospital procedures can be adjusted to prevent the maximum 
ill effects of diminished staff and facilities. 

This flexibility of hospital program has been demonstrated by 
the Temporary Commission on State Hospital Problems. That 
commission put into effect a case review method'* which amounted 
to a reallocation of duties within the hospitals themselves, by 
assigning to one doctor the exclusive review of cases of parole and 
family care possibilities. That commission did provide some per- 
sonnel to the hospitals for the study but the additional ‘‘employ- 
ees’’ were so few as to be negligible in the percentage of under- 
staffing. 

This plan was and still is feasible for the hospitals to carry out 
on their own. As executed by the temporary commission, it was 
simple, the changes of procedure few, and the necessary added 
personnel far from prohibitive. With initiative on the part of the 
department or the individual hospitals, this could have been insti- 
tuted as a regular part of hospital procedure. The failure to do 
this is somewhat of an indictment. Concentrated case review is 
generally recognized as part of good administrative practice in 
public assistance.** The concept is pertinent to and significant 
for other branches of welfare activity, mental hygiene included, 
and it is no more difficult to develop techniques appropriate to the 
particular problems involved in mental hygiene than it is else- 
where. The results which might have been obtained are shown 
by the temporary commission,!® and there is no reason to believe 
that they are not typical: 


At Central Islip, 7,384 patients were surveyed, of whom 360 
were found eligible for parole, 139 suitable for family care— 
a total of 499, or 6.7 per cent of those surveyed. 

At Marey State Hospital, 2,568 patients were surveyed, of 
whom 97 were found eligible for parole, 168 suitable for 
family care—a total of 265, or 10 per cent of those surveyed. 


It is probable that similar surveys of other institutions would 
indicate at least 4 per cent eligible to parole and at least 2 per cent 
suitable for family care. On a basis of over 73,000 patient popu- 
lation this would mean that about 4,400 patients could be released 
from hospitalization—or the equivalent of the number of patients 
in Hudson River, which spent two million last year. 

If this number of patients can be found eligible for parole or 
family care with only slight changes in procedure and staff, even 
greater results might be expected from the intensive diagnosis and 


13 Op. cit., p. 8. 

14. New York and Massachusetts were early leaders in case review methods 
which have received wide attention. For example, the topic, “Case Review 
as a Method of Supervision in Public Assistance” was on the program of 
the National Conference of Social Work at the 1941 meeting. See also, “The 
Case Review Process, A Method of Case Supervision”, published by the Public 
Welfare Association, 1940. 

15 Op. cit., p. 8. 
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treatment which would be possible by adjustment of the patient- 
employee ratios toward the norms recommended by the depart- 
ment. 


Supervision of Expenditures. Departmental control of expendi- 
tures is inadequate and there is defective standardization in budg- 
etary requirements. For instance, Table XX shows, in regard 
to the 1943-44 budgetary requests of the various institutions, 
rather extreme variations in maintenance and operation items. 


TABLE XX 
DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION AND DEFICIENCY REQUESTS 
IN 1942-1944 BUDGET, IN RELATION TO 
1942-1943 APPROPRIATIONS 


Source: From budget requests for 1943-1944. 


$000 OmirTED PERCENTAGES 
Net Deficiency Rosmetied 
Estimated | Requested | Deficiency | to Total in Mathite- 

Census Increase | Request, | Requested 
INSTITUTIONS Increase for Mainte- Increases wg — 
Mainte- nance fin Mainte- yp “a 
nance and nance 1942 43 
and Operation and Mijipotdle- 
Operation Operation ai 

A B C D E 
EURERLEEE Geo css acres ts i 0 Tv OY See 8 
IA Central Islip....... 600 299 179 37 20 
Rockland. ........ 200 56 Ol cova, « 5 
Kings Park........ 0 194 43 18 18 
Creedmoor........ 100 124 95 43 17 
IB { Manhattan........ 0 14 Qhe | yagnared crtes 3 
Brooklyn.......... 650 109 OF) shia dy 17 
Hudson River..... 100 167 169 50 20 
Harlem Valley..... 100 137 110 44 18 
IIA } Middletown....... 100 88 71 44 16 
Rochester......... 50 56 32 36 1l 
Willard: : eiwasasc 200 65 a 5 13 
Binghamton....... 0 87 75 46 16 
Gowande: fc ee oe: 150 135 98 42 40 
IIB gee ie E! 100 64 59 48 15 
Billtalosissia . act 50 35 25 41 9 
St. Lawrence...... 0 111 100 48 24 
TGR NE Ae, dh 0 67 48 42 23 

@ $326. 


Column A, total, 2,400; column B, total, $1,924,000; B/A indicates a per capita uest of 
over $800 for maintenance and operation items alone; column D = per cent that C is of B + C, 
i.e., the per cent of this year’s maintenance and operation request asked to meet last year’s ‘‘ over- 
expenditures’; column EF demonstrates the range of guessing that each hospital did as to the 
amount it would require in 1944 in relation to estimated census increases shown in A. , 
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Among the discrepancies and variations shown in the above 
table, the following may be noted: 


Six hospitals, with no estimates for census increases, varied 
in their increased maintenance and operation requests from 
a low of $14,000 to a high of $194,000. 

Estimates in census increases varied from 50 to 650, and 
requested appropriations to meet these increases varied from 
one to ten times as much as the per capita costs of the several 
institutions would justify. 

On an estimated total increase of 2,400 patients, a total 
appropriation of $2,000,000 was requested—a per capita of 
$800 for maintenance only. This is four times as much as is 
necessary. 

A similar condition exists in line budget requests, even in 
those estimated figures on a per capita basis—such as food 
and clothing. 

Deficiency items, too, show the same wide diversity. 


Such variations cannot be explained on the basis of price rises, 
or patient population, nor are they due to the presence or absence 
of deficiency items, which were treated separately. The record 
on budget practices therefore constitutes a criticism of the central 
office, either for allowing the hospital superintendents to become 
independent of guidance in their fiscal management, or for the 
departmental budget procedure itself. And yet a hearing before 
the Commission concerning the mental hygiene institutions devel- 
oped the following point of view from the Department :'® 


Institutional budgets and departmental budgets are not 
padded with the expectation of getting a three-quarters or a 
half of what they ask for. That is not our policy; it never 
has been our policy, and we have tried rigorously to prevent any 
such thing. 


Hospital Operations. The department has not been disposed to 
make searching inquiry into the costs of individual hospitals. 
Rather, it has been inclined to rely upon superficial, and in some 
cases, inadequate explanations of cost variations. Thus, the differ- 
ences in total per capita costs among hospitals were explained by 
reference to the age and layout of buildings, the amounts spent on 
repairs and equipment replacements, and the number of kitchens 
and dining rooms.’7 However, these reasons did not hold under 
serutiny as valid explanations for cost variations: 

1. For example, in regard to age and size of hospital as 
affecting cost: 


Gowanda is one of the older and smaller hospitals, but 
its low per capita cost for 1942 compares favorably with that 
of Rockland which is one of the newer and larger institu- 
tions. 


16 Hearings, p. 329. 
17 [bid., pp. 267-269; 308-309. 
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Hudson River and Middletown, built within two years of 
each other, but varying in certified capacity by 1400, differ 
in 1942 per capita costs so much that it costs Wudson Rwer, 
the larger institution, almost $112,000 more than it does 
the smaller one to care for patients equal in number to the 
capacity of the smaller hospital. 

On the other hand, Kings Park and Creedmoor, a large 
and a small metropolitan hospital, also differing 1400 in 
certified capacity, and within fifteen years of each other in 
age, vary less than $2 in per capita cost. 

Rochester and Willard, both among the older and smaller 
hospitals, differ so much that Rochester could maintain 
patients equal in number to the capacity of Willard at 
almost $120,000 less than Willard. 


2. Furthermore, the contention is not valid that the older 
institutions spent more on repairs and equipment replace- 
ments, and thus accounted for differences in costs. 
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TABLE XXI 


DEPARTMENT OF MrntTaL HYGIENE 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL 1942 EXPENDITURES DEVOTED TO REPAIRS 
AND EQUIPMENT REPLACEMENTS IN SELECTED HOSPITALS 


Source: From aata submitted by Department of Mental Hygiene. 


Per CENT OF 


EXPENDITURES FOR: 1942 Total 
HospPitTau Date ‘ os 

F ita Cost 

-_, | Hquipment sig 
Repairs Replacements 

LPL C Gea a tore is SAG ie Seas 1843 8 2 $455 
(CL Co) ES Oa sae re 1869 2.5 4 436 
ReNGONS ashe Re... ss 1871 2:0 1.0 435 
Middletowhu.is 5. ...... 1873 2.0 4 394 
Binghamton... isi ...... 1879 1.4 4 435 
JUL TT) pen San ae 1931 5 A $330 
OC i 1931 1.8 “2 368 
Harlem Valley............. 1924 2.0 ry. 363 
CReCAMOOR 0... 8s bk ee os 1912 oa | 5 384 


¢Sum of Repairs and Special Repairs and/or Maintenance Undistributed when it was indicated 
that repairs were involved. 

3. The differences in number and layout of kitchens and 
dining rooms and the prevalence of the cafeteria type of service 
were emphasized by the department.'* Because of the vary- 
ing numbers of employees required, these differences do affect 
cost. But this effect would be much more conspicuous in a 
comparison of the unit costs of preparing and serving food 
than in the overall hospital per capita costs. Wages in this 
classification are among the lowest paid by the hospitals, and 
they therefore do not bulk large in total personal service 
expenditures. Consequently they cannot be the cause of wide 
variations in total per capita costs. This is borne out by the 
data in Table XXIT. 


18 Hearings, pp. 267, 308-309. 
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TABLE XXII 


DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


VARIATIONS IN KITCHEN AND DINING ROOM ARRANGEMENTS IN 
RELATION TO TOTAL PER CAPITA COST FOR CERTAIN HOSPITALS 


Source: From data submitted by Department of Mental Hygiene. 


NUMBER OF Per Cent 
Dintne Rooms | Kitchen and 1942 
Number of/————————————_|Dining Room Total 
Kitchens Employees | Per Capita 
Total Cafeteria to Total Cost 


Style Employees 


Binghamton.......... 31 49 a1] 1 Be $435 
Hudson i5 Ga 20 44 619 8.55 435 
Rochester... « ase ecs 20 44 ¢ 24 7.42 389 
Willaraes iy Ses oye) 10 44 © 25 13,75 436 
Buflalavee. oo Se is 3 13 45 10.77 416 
Manhatian.:..5.7...... 6 16 c3 8.13 507 
MarOyits ies cies bes 5 1S eae. 11.45 430 
TRE Ms os cioancs cho i 7 1 2 10.90 455 


* Undetermined whether for patients or employees, or for both. 

+ Number of cafeteria style dining rooms for both employees and patients. 

¢ Number of cafeteria style dining rooms for patients oe 

4 Number of cafeteria style dining rooms for employees only. 

¢ 1924 patients served. 

The above table compares a group of hospitals having the 
greatest number of kitchens and dining rooms with a group hav- 
ing the smallest number. No relation can be found between the 
diffused or concentrated arrangement of these facilities and total 
per capita cost. 

Probably the data which give the clearest picture of variations 
among hospitals are the per capita costs for major maintenance 
and operation items. Table XXIII presents some data relative to 
food costs. 

Some curious variations appear in this table. The hospitals in 
the metropolitan area would be expected to buy food on about 
the same terms. Yet there is a difference of $10 to $11 per capita 
between the allowance for Brooklyn and Manhattan and that for 
the other hospitals in this area. 

This difference may have been intended as an offset to farm 
production since Brooklyn and Manhattan have no farms. 


ee ae — a 


ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee a a 
- - T va - ? > ee « : 
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TABLE XXIII 


DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL PER CAPITA COST OF FOOD, AND PER CAPITA 
COST OF MEALS, 1942 


Source: From data submitted by the Department of Mental Hygiene. 


Budgetary |Per Capita|/Per Capita} Per /Per Capita 
Per Capita] Expendi- Diff., Capita Diff., 
Estimate tures Expendi- | Cost Meal to 


for Cost for tures to of Food 
of Food* | Food? Estimate | Meals Costs 
A B C D E 
Le Gan aan aa $74 $84.40 | +$10.40 | $86.89 + $2.49 
IA Central Islip......... 75 80.94) + 5.94] 86.44) + 5.50 
Rockland........... 76 87.83 | + 11.83 | 89.22) + 1.39 
Kings Park.......... 76 76.88 | + 88 | 83.82 | +. 6.94 
Creedmoor.......... $75 $78.58 '| + $3.58 | $80.77 + $2.19 
IB; Manhattan.......... 85 97.58 | + 12.58 | 97.58 e 
Brooldlyn. 3. 2.42: 84 100.82 | + 16.82 | 100.82 ¢ 
Hudson River....... $78 $85.99 | + $7.99 | $92.40 | + $6.41 
Harlem Valley....... 75 74.41 | — 59 | 80.65} + 6.24 
ILA 4 Middletown. ........ 83 84.71} + 1.71 98.58 + 13.87 
Reehester..... ©. ..)o2. 76 88.38 | + 12.38 | 94.05) + 5.68 
hy), GLEE CARE, Sa a 74 76.43 | + 2.43] 99.90 | +. 23.47 
{Binghamton......... $85 $77.85 | — $7.15 |$109.28 | +$31.43 
Gowanda............ 75 65.15 | — 9.85 | 88.02 | + 22.87 
UB NS Se 77 72.41 | — 4.59 | 86.27 + 13.61 
Lol oi 74 87.60 | + 13.60 | 87.81 ote ade 
St. Lawrence........ 81 78.01 | — 2.99 | 110.92 + 32.91 
Mies SOE... 77 69.42 | — 7.58 | 94.74 | + 25.32 


Y * Figures provided by the department; computed to include employees receiving meals at the 
ospitals. 

b ae too to include employees recerving meals at the hospitals. 

¢ No farms. 

Col. A — Estimate used in budgeting the food appropriation for 1942. 

Col. B — Actual food Ng per capita, 1942. 

Col. C — Col. B minus Col. A. 

Col. D — Per ne cost of meals includes food purchased and value of farm products con- 
sumed, except for Manhattan and Brooklyn. 
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But Column E, which shows the difference between the cost of 
food purchased and the total per capita cost of meals including 
farm products, reveals that the farm products are worth much 
less than this differential, even with the distortion produced by 
the peculiar system of over-valuing the products of institutional 
farms.’® 

Equally bizarre differences occur in the estimated allowances 
for upstate hospitals. Middletown and Binghamton are given 
per capita food cost estimates in the same range as Brooklyn and 
Manhattan, while the others are in the range allotted to the remain- 
ing metropolitan institutions. The case of Binghamton deserves 
special notice. Instead of the projected per capita food cost of 
$85 in 1942, the actual cost was only $77.85, which places this hos- 
pital on the same level of estimates as the other upstate institu- 
tions of its size class. Yet Binghamton has one of the most produc- 
tive farms. Consequently the distortion produced by the over- 
valuation of its farm produce results in a very high per capita 
cost of meals and in an abnormal differential between total meal 
cost and food cost. St. Lawrence, Willard, Utica and Gowanda 
suffer similarly. 

The actual per capita expenditure for food is in some cases 
above, in other cases below, the budgetary basis estimate. Utica 
spent $7.58 per capita less than the estimate, while Brooklyn 
exceeded that basis by $16.82 per capita. Rising food costs may 
account for an expenditure above the budgetary estimate, but 
this factor alone should operate with reasonable uniformity every- 
where. 

The value of farm products consumed naturally varies with 
the size and productivity of the institutional farms. In general, 
the upstate institutions do better in this respect, but the peculiar 
system of overvaluing the farm products of institutions distorts 
these results. 

The table suggests that the per capita figures used in estimating 
food appropriations are of little value, either as a guide to actual 
requirements or as a means of controlling food costs. 

The per capita expenditures in 1942 for clothing and for house- 
hold and laundry also vary considerably. Appropriations for 
these items, too, are based on per capita guides established by 
budget procedure. Yet the ranges of $4.99 at Gowanda to $10.55 
per capita at Pilgrim for clothing, and from $7.42 at Pilgrim to 
$13.24 at Brooklyn for household supplies, suggest again the inef- 
fectiveness of control through such an estimate. The per capita 
expenditures for clothing and household items in 1942 for all hos- 
pitals are shown in Table XXIV. 


19 Hearings, pp. 363-365. 
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TABLE XXIV 


DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


PER CAPITA COST OF CLOTHING AND HOUSEHOLD ITEMS, 1942 
Source: From data supplied by the Department of Mental Hygiene. 


Per Capita for 
Per Capita for Household, Laundry, 
INSTITUTION Clothing Expenditures Etc., Expenditures 

UES GE eet eae OP ae $10.55 $7 .42 
eur LT Re eee ie 8.49 9.81 
1 10 Be eens <li aap 6.09 8.60 
Wingarearie:. 8.8 Ss Feu 8.15 9.63 
ee See 9.40 10.18 
IB ; Manhattan................ 5.59 8.48 
, nr’ 2 ioe 9.11 13.24 
Hudson River.) 200 6.61 10.40 
Harlem Valley............. 9.99 9.20 
MIGGIStOWB oo. 2.5 5 becraceieraie 9.60 12.25 
LOS GL ee 6.49 8.73 
DIRE Bei 0( wie Fa ic) <6 ahs « + « 7.52 9.82 
ee ee 8.93 10.57 

NEES Men « «2 «baton @’s vle-« es 4.99 Ua Se 
IIB ee eR ee ee 6.67 11.64 
ERED SOU, icc toot 6.55 9.72 
Be MOWUINOG. ck cc cece cleanse 6.17 10.24 
LICH ae i CRETE 2a Riera 5.93 7.64 


In general, then, the department has provided inadequate 
explanation of the rather curious variations in hospital operating 
costs. This would appear to be adequate demonstration that 
inquiry into the reasons for them has not been pushed. And with- 
out requisite facts there cannot be adequate control. 

A summary picture of differences in operation, hospital to hos- 
pital, over a five-year period, is shown in Table XXV. This table 
reflects the effects of decentralized control and suggests that the 
degree of managerial efficiency in individual hospitals is the 
answer to cost variations. For example, a general competency in 
the fiscal management of metropolitan hospitals over upstate 
institutions seems apparent. Specific examples showing contrast 
and comparison as revealed by the table are: 


A similar pattern is seen in Pilgrim, Central Islip and 
Kings Park, where census increases were 12.3 per cent to 15.0 
per cent, increase in the number of personnel only a fraction 
of 1 per cent, and total costs up 8.4 per cent to 11.0 per cent. 
This naturally made for consistency in decrease of per capita 
cost: Pilgrim 3.8 per cent, Central Islip 4.8 per cent, Kings 
Park 4.7 per cent. 

Rockland and Brooklyn showed the greatest changes; 
increases of 47 per cent and 63 per cent in census, large per- 
sonnel increases, but costs kept down to so favorable a pro- 
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portion that their respective drops in per capita costs were 
8.9 per cent and 17.7 per cent which suggests careful adminis- 
tration, especially so regarding Brooklyn whose costs increased 
only as much as Rockland. 


Manhattan, of course, had been allowed to deteriorate since 
evacuation was planned. Census dropped 12.6 per cent, the 
number of employees was reduced 17.9 per cent; but the costs 
were not kept in proportion, decreasing in total only 8.2 per 
cent, thus making for an increased per capita cost of 5 per 
cent. This, despite the plan not to continue permanent use of 
the institution, suggests rather short-sighted economy or 
casual fiscal management for the period 1938 to 1942. 


TABLE XXV 


DEPARTMENT OF MENTAL HYGIENE 


SUMMARY OF PERCENTAGE CHANGES, FISCAL YEARS 
1942 OVER 1938 


(+ = increase; — = decrease) 
Change 
in 
Avanaie Per Cent} Index | Total Number | Per- |Per Cent 
Ds whe of Use 0 er Total of sona ost 
INSTITUTION c wig ‘# to |Rehabili-| Capita | Cost Em-_ |Service | Personal 
NSUS |/Capacity| tation | Cost ployees | Cost | Service 
to Total 
Cost 
Pilering sss fsa, +15 +15 + 3.7 — 4); +11 + .2 + 6 -3 
IA Central Islip. ..| +12 —- .56/]—-— .3 -5;4+ 8 + .9 + 4 -—2 
Rockland...... +47 +20 - .3 — 9] +34 +24 +30 —2 
Kings Park....| +15 +10 —- .9 —51+9 = + 3 -—6 
Creedmoor..... +8 —4 + 2.5 + 7} +16 + 3 +18 +1 
IB er gral renee: —13 —2 -—10.3 +5|-8 -—18 -9 — .3 
Brooklyn. .....| +63 +8 — 5.4 —18 | +34 +69 +38 +2 
Hudson River..| + 3 —- .8/+ .4 —-1);+83 -—7 +3 — .3 
Harlem Valley..| + 4 + 5 — 1.6 —-2|+ 2 -—7 -1 —2 
IIA } Middletown....| + 1 + 3 — 1.1 +5/+8 + 2 +4 -3 
Rochester... ... + 1 + 1 + 1.0 +6/+8 — 5 + 8 — .2 
TUBE 5 5 bests —4 - 3 5 ee & +10} +9 —12 + 6 -5 
| Gowanda Oey Pe Ns a) Wee PY foe ane —-1]}-—- .6/+4 + 2 +1 
Gowanda...... +11 +11 + 1.0 -1ll1 {+ .6/] -10 + 3 +1 
1B / Marey.. rl ee nef +8 + .9 -—-4/+3 -65 +4 + .6 
SURGIO. sve +19 +18 — 2.7 -15|- .3/] -— .8 —2 - .3 
St. Lawrence...| — 5 — 6 + 1.7 +15 | +12 0 +7 -3 
GOB ives ver be + 7 —10 - 1.1 -—-5/+ .9|-7 + 5 +2 


Willard, decreasing 3.6 per cent in census and 12.3 per cent 
in personnel, increased 6.4 per cent in personnel cost and 
8.7 per cent in total cost. Its per capita jumped 10.2 per cent, 
one of the highest increases. 


St. Lawrence decreased 4.9 per cent in census, balanced 
itself in regard to number of personnel, but increased per- 
sonnel and total costs—6.9 per cent and 12.3 per cent respec- 
tively. This produced the highest per capita increase (15.4 per 
eent) among all the hospitals for 1942 over 1938. 


By 
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Buffalo, increasing 19.4 per cent in census, reduced per- 
sonnel, personnel and total costs slightly. The per capita, of 
course, went down 14.5 per cent, which indicates the spread 
of expenditures over a larger population. The point is that 
this larger population costs no more, 0.3 per cent less, in fact, 
which would seem an accomplishment. 


In brief review, then, of the data on hospital supervision and 
operation, the following is disclosed: 


1. Uniform achievement in service requires strict control of 
standards and resolute leadership. 
2. Control of expenditures demands: 
(a) Standardization in departmental budgetary require- 
ments ; 
(6) Direct and persistent inquiry into the reasons for 
cost variations. 
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PART IV 
THE DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 
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CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


There are fifteen state correctional institutions in the State of 
New York—six maximum security prisons; three medium security 
prisons; two prisons and reformatories for women ; two hospitals 
for the insane; and two institutions for mentally defective delin- 
quents. One of the maximum security prisons, Green Haven (with 
a capacity of 2,000—2,200) has not been opened because of the 
decline in prison population. 

The maximum security prisons are enclosed by walls and are 
maintained for the security and reformation of male felons. In 
1942, about 55 per cent of the total inmates of the State correction 
institutions were confined in these prisons. 

The medium security prison (Wallkill), not enclosed by a wall, 
eares for carefully selected inmates received by transfer from 
other State penal institutions. Elmira is a reformatory for first- 
offender male felons between the ages of 16 and 30. Coxsackie 
is a vocational institution for male prisoners from 16 to 18 years 
old. 

Albion is a State training school for mentally defective delin- 
quent women. Westfield has both the State prison for women and 
a reformatory for females between the ages of 16 and 30. 

Dannemora is a hospital for insane male criminals and Mat- 
teawan is for criminally insane men and women. 

Both Napanoch and Woodbourne are maintained for the deten- 
tion of mentally defective delinquent males. 

Each correctional institution in use in 1942 is briefly asiseitea 
below: 


[75] 
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TABLE XXVI 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 
INSTITUTIONS AND COST DATA 
(1942) 


Source: From data submitted by Department of Correction. 


Date of Rated Average ture Expendi- 


Estab- : Daily Per ture ¢<— 
lishment Capacity Census | Inmate 000 
Year omitted 
Maximum Security Prisons 
OE Se a leas ody ey oe 1931 1,994 | 2,219 $531 $1,178 
RUBUING SS SC oe en eee 1817 1,651 | 1,609 614 988 
Cintens. LUANG, A 1845 2,092 | 2,125 552 1,173 
Great Meadow............ 1911 1,198 | 1,456 600 874 
PR: SUG a AES cnrariee ds soe 1825 2,700 | 2,343 589 1,380 
Medium Security Prison and 
Reformatories 
Ooxmnokiews 2192. cicsaices .2 1932 821 714 $714 $510 
BER... ANY Bicoe ORE. Gary 4 1876 1,647 |} 1,499 555 831 
WE ve bi con eis ks ces 1932 504 916 405 
Prison and Reformatories for 
Women 
PS Ss Gales Bxac aan 1890 434 316 $946 $299 
ra gent 1892 554 440 1,046 460 
Hospitals for the Insane 
DOMME. i. io iced 1900 1,083 | 1,211 $492 $596 
Matteawan. i... 600s. aes 1892 1,423 | 1,570 696 1,093 
Institutions for Mentally Defec- 
tive Delinquents 
PMMA. dice Sioinctes 1921 864 966 $620 $599 
W OGUGDOULROs oe 6.5.4.5. 605 sie 1935 720 656 667 437 


° Excluding capital outlays and prison industry operations. 


The growth of correctional institutions in the State of New York 
has developed trends in policy and administration that call for 
re-examination. This survey covers the following areas: 


Maintenance and operation costs. 

Some comparison with prison costs in other states. 
The effects of the parole system upon current costs. 
Prison industry. 


The administration of the Department of Correction is com- 
plicated by factors which are inherent in all prison systems. The 
department is not responsible for these and can do nothing about 
them. For example: 
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No control over admission of inmates. They are committed 
by the courts through the imposition of sentence or recom- 
mitted for violation of parole. 

No control over length of stay, which is also determined, 
basically, by the courts. 

No control over release on parole from the important pris- 
ons. This is under the jurisdiction of an independent board 
of parole. 

‘Internal management of each prison is vested in a warden 
who is, in theory, to be guided by departmental policies, but 
who is also in a position of supreme authority similar to that 
of the captain of a ship on the high seas. 


Maintenance and Operation Costs 


The average expenditure for maintenance and operation per 
inmate (1937 and 1942) is shown in Table XXVII on the follow- 
ing page. This table reveals that among institutions of the same 
type there is no definite expenditure trend. Thus, in the maxi- 
mum security group, the cost per inmate declined from 1937 to 
1942 in Attica and Auburn but it increased in the other prisons. 
Older established prisons might be expected to be more costly to 
operate than the later models. Experience does not justify such an 
assumption. Attica, the most recently established prison had the 
lowest cost per inmate in 1942 ($531) and Auburn, the oldest, 
had the highest cost ($614). Great Meadow, the second newest 
prison, had a cost per inmate almost as high as that of Auburn 
($600) ; while Clinton, the third oldest prison, had a cost not 
greatly above that of Attica ($552). 

The lack of uniformity in the cost trend would appear to involve 
more than price changes and other external factors as causes. 

There is a disposition to rely chiefly on differences in the con- 
struction and layout of buildings and plants to explain variations 
in cost. These differences exist and no doubt have some influence ; 
but costs per inmate have not varied with the age or structural 
characteristics of the several prisons in any group. 


1 Hearings, pp. 380, 385, 392, 416, 417, 420 and 425. 
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TABLE XXVII 
DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 
AVERAGE EXPENDITURE PER PRISON INMATE 1937 AND 1942 


Source; From data submitted by Department of Correction. 


1937 1942 
From From 
From | Prison From | Prison 
General | Indus- | Total | General} Indus- | Total 
Fund tries Fund tries 
Fund Fund 
Maximum Security Prisons 
MEN ee, Ba eee ee $503 $32 | $535 $502 $29 | $531 
Aaiburntie TARY 592 67 659 550 64 614 
Clintons). oid tt. aes 473 56 | 529 503 49 552 
Great Meadow........... 538 30 | 568. 576 24 600 
SIUMCREIUERS, . tre Gs. alia k, 451 5) i ES 539 50 589 
Medium Security Prison and 
Reformatories 
CMOMPDOKIO..- « Fxcshanlebecdad Bia0 ls; Sikes $736 rae oh ere $714 
POMMIB ket ne eae ae eae 488 BOO 1.5. te 555 
Wee et agi See, 849 $26 | 875 895 $21 916 
Prison and Reformatories for 
Women 
IDLO <a Mesh clr ck eres FS San ba peagrege $795 $946 | ...... $946 
Wiestholds HeFise ak $6 | 81 , 044 $2 | 1,046 
Hospitals for Insane 
Dannemora ; : sc) ery fo. $458 jo... $458 $492 | ...... $492 
WOME Scar; 6 Peer A. COGN. cwee 606 SUG eee 696 
Institutions for Mentally Defec- 
tive Delinquents 
SIMBONOOR io is vans SAID 4. os toe $475 $620 | ...... $620 
Woodbourne oe sf a awe ea 723 WoC «chee 667 


These variations in total cost are likewise reflected in the prin- 
cipal components of that cost—for example, the expenditure per 


inmate for supervision: 
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TABLE XXVIII 
DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 
EXPENDITURES PER INMATE YEAR 
(1942) 


Source: From data submitted by Department of Correction. 


Supervision? Other Total 
Maximum Security Prisons 
ab ye nou gr Ae wis » REM B $279 $252 $531 
sain e Paigaeids Saclay aed v osee ss « 340 274 614 
MN ed cote tk Nore cos ce. 288 264 * ' $62 
MUeENENOW. Sos ca chee Sees 321 279 600 
BN cic arte » vice os « 283 306 589 
Medium Security Prison and Reformatories 
RIERIG. hk Sp) $235 $479 $714 
POST tee. Sos ocr ee 237 318 555 
i UL DRS ea UM ET 298 618 916 
Prison and Reformatories for Women 
ERS. OR ee a $238 $708 $946 
RUINS Flot ils as 5 ev wi cw us wo SAIC 245 801 1,046 
Hospitals for Insane 
Ounemsll. ...........< eobwwid. iow $189 $303 $492 
IIR aaa cn cv ne «nde UMABLRESS 304 392 696 
Institutions for Mentally Defective Delin- 
quents 
POMOC Gs. ccc ee... oH UIGIGS « $305 $315 $620 
EIN Ss cok oes san nd seen % 320 347 667 


* Budget classifications — supervision of inmates and ward service. 


Supervision absorbs a higher proportion of total cost in the 
maximum security prisons, but the above table. reveals surprising 
differences among these prisons. For example, an explanation 
commonly offered for the high cost per inmate in Sing Sing is the 
structural features of the prison. But supervision cost in Sing 
Sing is second from the bottom, while Auburn and Great Meadow 
stand at the top—although both are fully walled prisons. 

Prison officials have long held to the tradition that the total 
payroll should provide for approximately one officer to every 
ten inmates. Among the maximum security prisons in New York, 
only Attica is operated to show a greater ratio of inmates to each 
officer. It is not reasonable to assume that the maximum security 
prisons in the State were so poorly planned and constructed as to 
require a larger staff of officers for such supervision—nor is it 
reasonable to assume that the types of inmates in New York prisons 
are so greatly different from those in other states and require 
much closer and stricter supervision. 

The inmate population reached a peak in 1940 when the average 
was 18,198 inmates and the total staff engaged by the correction 
institutions numbered 3,471. When the average population was 
reduced to 17,566 in 1942, instead of adjusting the size of the staff 
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in line with the decline in population, the number of employees 
had risen to 3,626, an increase of 155. 

Another important component of total costs is food. The aver- 
age cost of food per day and per annum in the various prisons 
in 1942 is shown in the following table: 


TABLE XXIX 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 


AVERAGE DAILY AND ANNUAL — OF FOOD PER INMATE 
(1942 


Source: Frem data submitted by Department of Correction. 


AvERAGE Cost or Foop 
PER INMATE 


Groups ACCORDING TO 


AVERAGE Dairy CrNnsus Institutions Day Year 

Dy EE i aha rsd EB Uinh eis dhs Be Sing Sing | 7sges $. 284 $104 
BOOM sneer ee rae ere AthOniere cree . 256 93 
Bag EN co cec so Wheto ira ve HNO ee ct Clintoniaxcge. h.1. 241 88 
TON ain iaislicinastooeis ined wise cds OER Amburnt 3. oF, . 6 . 233 85 
1 8 noe iiMerereinersirkirarerartt enareaeareciri Matteawan........ 249 91 
AOD Sy es Peek BEA oe ed Oa ee: a ee 236 86 
ee a ee ae aes <2, aC or Da Great Meadow..... 249 91 
DARE a soi. VAAN, sees os 1k ae Re Dannemora........ 248 91 
Lg cb SEE EO yee Ca larie” Napanoch......... 248 91 
TE ees Sue eae ais Coxsackie vciiwar os 238 87 
Obie... Se RR. Rat Bee. Woodbourne....... 259 95 

i 2 ea 5 SPM er °F a AW inllal F cess atee-s 245 89 
PAD Nae. ovat eis oa? ohois-o- hcclgnsiees Gate Westfield. ...:....: 362 132 
POC PG A sie. DeLana eee ne kee PDIOUch Fcc ee ke 311 114 


The above costs include only food purchased and the established 
value of farm produce used for meals. It does not include any of 
the costs incidental to the preparation of the meals such as per- 
sonal service, gas, coal and electricity. Therefore, the locations and 
numbers of kitchens and dining rooms used within each institu- 
tion for the preparation and serving of meals would not influence 
these costs. 

That some institutions are far out of line in the cost of meals is 
obvious and suggests a lack of central office control in establishing 
and requiring strict adherence to a well-defined policy. 

An intensive study should be conducted to formulate a satis- 
factory program with respect to food costs in relation to dietary 
needs and the central office should require strict compliance to 
such program by all institutions. 

Among the factors which allegedly influence such costs is the 
number of meals served. The cost per meal of the institutions 
with an average daily census of over 2,000 is higher than those 
with an average population of between 1,000 and 2,000 and, in 
some instances, the institutions with the average number of inmates 
less than 1,000 are among the lowest in cost. 
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Within the groups are striking variations such as between Attica 
and Clinton in the first group; Elmira and Great Meadow in the 
second group; and Wallkill and Westfield in the third group. 

The difference in cost of $5 per year between each inmate con- 
fined in Attica and Clinton, also between those in Elmira and 
Great Meadow, as shown in Table XXIX may not seem to be 
remarkable, but this relatively moderate amount if related to the 
total inmate population amounts to more than $87 thousand. 


Some Comparisons with Other States 


The New York correctional system has been regarded in many 
respects as a model system, but it is beyond doubt one of the most 
expensive systems in the country in view of cost per inmate. The 
expenditure for inmates in certain nearby states in 1942 is shown 
in the following table: 


TABLE XXX 
DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 
PRISON POPULATION AND een, roa} INMATE IN SELECTED STATES 
1942 


Source: From data submitted by Department of Correction and by other states. 


Average Daily Expenditure 


State Inmate Census Per Inmate 
Pee eMOMOlG bee CROC a 17 ,566 $616.19 
C0 ES es ene ieee, eel eee §,5¢1 464.83 
NOMI ok code cq ca ess 2% AOR 3,697 552.92 
gare ores, cette Cent. SE. SEAS 635 525.79 
ERerimnients. ARAL. i. CEE 563 482.62 


The seventeen institutions reporting in the other states shown 
in the above table are smaller than those in New York, but this 
is a factor which should make for higher rather than lower costs. 

It is possible that New York has embarked on a more elaborate 
program of special services for rehabilitative or therapeutic effects 
than is to be found in the other states. 

Regardless of the reasons, it is evident that a scale of costs com- 
mensurate with the cost in New Jersey would represent a saving 
per inmate of approximately $63, or an aggregate saving of over 
$1 million. 

If the level of cost reported by Massachusetts were to be achieved, 
the saving might approach $2%4 millions. 

Granting this latter amount to be an unreasonable goal, it does 
not appear impossible to expect that the cost of the correctional 
institutions in New York could be reduced by $1 million, assuming 
that a definite review of the organization and operation of the 
department were undertaken. 

Comparisons of this kind are recognized to be dangerous and 
the foregoing data are submitted in full knowledge of this caution. 
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The variations in institutional costs, and the degree to which they 
exceed the cost of similar institutions in other states, suggest the 
desirability and the possible advantage of a detailed cost study, 
to discover the reasons for such discrepancies as appear to exist. 


Parole 


The parole function is exercised by two parole agencies. The 
Board of Parole, a division of the Executive Department, has 
jurisdiction over the release of prisoners for parole from the maxi- 
mum security prisons, and from Wallkill, Elmira and the prison 
at Westfield; and also over normal-minded prisoners who had been 
transferred to Woodbourne prior to the restriction of this insti- 
tution to the segregation of mental defectives. The Department of 
Correction has jurisdiction over the parole of inmates in other 
institutions. 

The parole agencies have power to act only in case of indeter- 
minate sentences. Prisoners who have served the minimum sen- 
tence imposed, less time off for good behavior and for work 
willingly performed, become automatically eligible for consider- 
ation by the Board of Parole. This body has a quasijudicial status 
and until recently its decisions have been regarded as final.? 

The original parole cases (as distinguished from re-parole) 
before the Board of Parole, and the action thereon in the calendar 
vears 1936-1941 are shown below: 


TABLE XXXI 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 


APPEARANCES BEFORE PAROLE BOARD AND RELEASES GRANTED 
(1936-1941) 


Source: From Executive Department, Division of Parole, Annual Reports. 


RELEASES GRANTED 
bes * 


Per Cent of 

Number of Releases to 

CALENDAR YEAR Appearances Number Appearances 
WOOB BE SVB EA Pai 3,625 1,721 47.5 
1QHPOP NE Ad Bike Ah 3,667 1,422 38.8 
1ORRi Fe5..8doeiaer, dla 4,252 1,579 37.1 
Aca tay ax cd ease ba ates 4,695 1,582 33.7 
| BoiehPardteskic lh sarge 2 5,647 1,932 34.2 
LOS Res RT a ans 6, 264 2,210 35.3 


This record includes both the initial and the subsequent appear- 
ances for original parole. With respect to initial appearances 
only, the board’s action has been even more drastic. In 1936, 43 
per cent of the initial appearances were paroled, but in 1940 this 


2 Supreme Court Justice Pierce H. Russell at Troy in January, 1943, in 
the case of Edward J. O’Connor held that the action of the parole board was 
reviewable by the court and that the board acted illegally in withholding 
parole from O’Connor in 1942. 
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proportion was only 28 per cent, and in 1941 it was down to 25 
per cent. 

It is obvious that the action of the Board of Parole is capable 
of affecting materially the cost of the correction system. If per- 
sons eligible for parole are not released the cost of prisons is 
higher than it would be otherwise; but if releases are granted pre- 
maturely or unwisely, the community may pay a high price for 
this liberality. The parole board has other objectives to serve 
than the financial cost of the system, and it is not suggested that 
cost should ever become a factor in its decisions. The record, 
nevertheless, indicates that the board’s action has produced the 
result of keeping a considerable number of inmates in prison after 
the time when they had become eligible for parole consideration. 

Among the reasons given by the board for its denial of parole 
are the following: 


Seriousness of offense—but it is presumed that the courts, 
in imposing a minimum sentence, had taken due cognizance of 
this factor. 

Previous criminal record—but a term appropriate to each 
previous offense was presumably served under each previous 
conviction. The Baumes Law would eventually take care of 
the habitual felon. 

Unsatisfactory parole program—this is interpreted as mean- 
ing unsatisfactory home and employment conditions, prin- 
cipally the latter. More than one-quarter of all velocities 
on initial appearance before the board in 1940 were for this 
reason. 


But the Board of Parole has never been required to assume the 
function of finding employment for prisoners. It may assist, 
though it has no responsibility to do so. Ordinarily, the prisoner 
or his relatives and friends must arrange for employment satis- 
factory to the board and the task is not an easy one for the inmate 
of a prison. 


Farms 


The total value of farm products used in correction institutions 
(excluding Great Meadow) in 1941 was reported as $901,000. Of 
this amount, the institution farms produced $320,000. 

The Department of Agriculture and Markets conducted a recent 
survey in regard to the expansion of the farm program. It esti- 
mated that production could be ‘‘stepped up’’ $75,000 to $100,000 
in value. Replies to the Commission’s questionnaire indicated 
that an increase in farm production is feasible and is so recognized 
by the various institutions. One of the replies will serve to illus- 
trate: : 


We have the land, equipment and labor suitable for inereas- 
ing agricultural production. . . . Normally we consume ... . 
home-canned produce but we could double the production. 
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The shortage of food production on free farms has become an 
acute war problem and remedial measures to relieve the situation 
should be undertaken on institution farms. 


Prison Industry 


The maintenance and cost of seven correction institutions is 
being met in part from the General Fund and in part from funds 
derived from the operation of prison industries. The proportions 
of total cost received from these two sources (1942) were as fol- 
lows: 


TABLE XXXII 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 


PROPORTIONS OF TOTAL MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION COSTS 
PAID FROM GENERAL AND PRISON INDUSTRY FUNDS 
RESPECTIVELY (1942) 


(000 Omitted) 


Source: From data submitted by Department of Correction. 


From From Prison 
GENERAL FunD Inpustry Funp ¢ 
—————————————— 


Total Per Cent Total Per Cent 


PRISON Amount of Total Amount of Total 

Aa oe? cheney AREY «, oho beremeedens $1,113 94 $65 6 
PPM ie bas ow ig td wins aces IE Ree 886 90 102 10 
CHR OB is we, cs Pee eee 1,070 91 103 9 
Great Meadow. 5 6.oi6 tess fics cand Spchadin bso 839 96 35 4 
GREE oie ea Pea OER. Ue e ee 1,264 92 116 8 
Walthall)... 234s OOP, Ae 396 98 9 y 
Westiieldecc. sutd.ic6ht eee: Sat 459 100 1 b 


2 Excludes expenditures for prison industry operation. 
> Less than 0.5 per cent. 

The legislature, through making appropriations available, and 
the Governor through the budget, maintain a certain control over 
expenditures from the General Fund. However, there is only 
limited control outside the department over the purposes for which 
the prison industry fund is expended or the amounts of expendi- 
tures.2 This means that neither the Governor nor the Legislature 
has complete control over the expenditures for maintenance and 
operation. of correctional institutions. 

Such expenditures are, indeed, excluded from reports of institu- 
tional costs, thereby distorting the true picture. 

The prison industry fund has, moreover, been so reduced, that 
effective industrial operation is impossible. During the last fiscal 
year more than $450,000 of industrial funds were expended for 
maintenance and operations. The details are shown in Table 
XXXITIT. 


3 Hearings, pp. 498, 499. 
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TABLE XXXIII 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 


PAYMENTS FROM PRISON INDUSTRY FUND FOR MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATION (1942) 
(000 Omitted) 


Source: From data submitted by Department of Correction. 


Payments from Current Income 
meention Teaming (Wallkill)... 6... cceseewew evens $5.3 
sare 6g eke oda os bcd wes 163.5 
23.0 


a Coot tad hg Sea sce ¥2)k sav do aephonamath as $191.8 
Payments from Surplus 
EER re ee ee $123 .2 


* Apparently a proper charge against central office adminisiotratn. 


Since July 1, 1928, the Prison Industry Fund has paid $3.5 
millions in maintenance, fuel and wages alone. 

In the interest of closer fiscal control and greater accuracy in 
the determination of correctional costs, it is suggested that the 
budget of prison industries be subject to the same procedure and 
controls as the regular departmental budget. Further, all appro- 
priations for maintenance and operation items should be made 
through the General Fund. A trust fund should be established 
for ‘‘inmate compensation payable’’ by making an annual transfer 
of such amounts from the Industrial Fund. The amount of accu- 
mulated surplus in the Prison Industry Fund should be transferred 
annually to the General Fund. 


The Prison Capital Fund, Expenditures and payments for pur- 
poses entirely foreign to the manufacture of merchandise for sale 
have seriously depleted the Prison Capital Fund. For example: 


(1) More than three times the amount authorized by the 
Legislature in 1889 ($500,000) for the establishment of the 
Prison Capital Fund has been repaid directly to the General 
Fund from earnings of the Division of Prison Industry ; 

(2) The fund has also paid more than $1.5 million for gen- 
eral prison construction costs and nearly $5 million for gen- 
eral prison maintenance. 


As a result of these depletions, the strong position existing in 
1929 had been transformed into a weak position by 1942. This 
decline is shown in the following table : 
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TABLE XXXIV 
DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 


CHANGES IN CURRENT ASSETS, LIABILITIES AND DEPRECIATION 
RESERVES, PRISON CAPITAL FUND, 1929-1942 


(000 Omitted) 


Source: From data submitted by Department of Correction. 


1929 1942 
Current Assets *. . Mee mies Lemna a ad cade $2,713 $1,200 
MEER os oo coats crate 3 CV AROS NO AEE Oa ere Seat e res $38 $561 
Resérve for Depreciation:.:.. ihc eccced ccd fee ddd de ide leeds 145 998 
$183 $1,559 


Excess or Deficiency of Assets 


« Composition of current assets: 1929 1942 
6 eee eee | nM a Laie oe Acar CS Co lo |G Rie eamieainpeeyy.- a i $999 $106 
PENIS HUSUNI ese 5s Gea koh sk Kee anes Filey uae Ue RUT en Se ee 853 217 
RUA OTA MIO su 4! 65,6) 9S Sip ok 6. hin pps Meee ORE ee ose auc Daas eg oo ee 861 876 


+ Deficiency of assets. 


Total current assets declined by more than 50 per cent in this 
period. From the details shown in the footnote to the table it 
appears that this decline was occasioned by a heavy withdrawal 
of cash and by a sharp reduction in accounts receivable. No sub- 
stantial change occurred in sales volume over this period ($1,976,- 
000 in 1929, $2,094,000 in 1942), and the marked drop in accounts 
receivable on a fairly steady volume of business suggests a definite 
change of payment and collection procedure. 

The accounting system does not provide for the aging of out- 
standing accounts and the amount now ‘‘past due’’ is unknown. 
It is possible that there could be some shrinkage here. 

Inventories are maintained by the department with respect to 
raw materials, jobs in process and finished products. Values are 
established in accordance with costs based on department records. 
Adjustments in values for inventory purposes are not made for 
old or obsolete materials. Procedures do not provide for inde- 
pendent test checks outside of the department on either quantities 
or prices. 

The machinery and equipment account rose from $940,000 in 
1929 to $1,507,000 in 1942, but the amount carried as a depreci- 
ation reserve in 1942 indicates an undepreciated value of only 
about one-third, which is not far above the salvage value of 
machinery and equipment. 4 

Ourrent liabilities in 1942 consisted of vouchers payable, $33,600, 
and inmate compensation payable, $527, 500. 

The impairment of current position is shown by the conversion 
of an excess of current assets over liabilities and reserves of $2,530,- 


4See balance sheets for 1929 and 1942, p. 127. 
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000 in 1929 into a deficiency of assets in 1942 amounting to 
$359,000. 

An excellent current operating position of nearly $72 of current 
assets to $1 of liabilities in 1929 was reduced to a weak ratio of 
slightly more than $2 of current assets to $1 of liabilities in 1942. 

The eash position changed even more drastically. In 1929 cash 
constituted 36 per cent of current assets and a ratio of almost $27 
for each $1 of liabilities. By 1942, cash was only 9 per cent of 
current assets, with a ratio of less than 19 cents for each $1 of 
liabilities. 

As of June 30, 1942, the accumulated liability for inmate com- 
pensation payable was $527,500. The Correction Law provides: 


The rules of the department shall also provide for the 
establishment of a credit system for each prisoner and the 
manner in which such earnings shall be paid to the prisoner 
or his dependents or held in trust for him until his release.® 


The inmate compensation lability is in reality a trust fund, 
payable in part to the prisoner or his dependents and in part to 
him upon his release. It has not been segregated and treated as 
such. Rather, this fund has been merged with other funds which 
are used for prison industry operations. Fortunately for the 
immediate cash requirements of the fund, complete liquidation 
of outstanding inmate compensation will be spread over a con- 
siderable time. 

With a further decline in prison population, the rate of this 
liquidation will increase. In 1942 the payments exceeded the 
eredits by more than $13,000. It is therefore imperative that steps 
be taken promptly to improve the cash positions of the fund and to 
establish, at the earliest practicable date, the amounts owing to 
prisoners upon release as a separate trust fund. 


* Correction Law, as amended and effective July 1, 1942, sec. 187, subd. 3. 
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TABLE XXXV 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 


COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET — PRISON INDUSTRY FUND 
1929 AND 1942 


(000 Omitted) 
Source: From data submitted by Department of Correction. 


ASSETS 1929 1942 
Current Assets : 
SBR ie cis es oh on CR ER Cee cic he eee $998.7 $106.2 
Accoutite Receivableitscis Batik ans Geb BQ 853 .2 217.3 
ED VEDTOVICN «5-50: t asi cia-s 0; cpuasnettyo'g. pb a ASI ot Seeks waver 860.7 876.2 
‘Total Current Ass6ts. sss sues coed eccbe neha $2,712.6 $1,199.7 
Fixed Assets 
pecker? and Kouivmettiss a. citi ba eOia 03 $940.3 $1,507 .2 
eSs: 
Reserve for Depreciation. .............eeecee 145.4 997.9 
Diet Fe AM 6 acc ck 0's wine db scoters wee $794.9 $509 .3 
Deferred Charges: 
Freight) Allowaneest tic: [snes eed Jet $.9 $2.7 
DUBPONEE dcouseutuurchh ss « bvay Mbiaeriakies 3 Enieare bared cpeebeety aes 5.1 
‘Total Dererred Charges... 070s... .0. vac est $.9 $7.8 
Total Asseta ite Aad eee ees $3,508 .4 $1,716.8 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 


Current Liabilities: F 
VOUMnGIe VMN. Co teers. scsi sp erent th. $.8 $33 .6 


Inmate Compensation Payable*?................... 36.9 527.5 
Total Current Lisbilities.o. ...:00,s00» os vee» dare $37.7 $561.1 

SLAY DIRS > sie gach cc Sea, SE AE kc We sec al eee $3 ,470.7 $1,155.7 
Total Liabilities and Surplus...............004 -$3,508.4 —$1,716.8 


« Portion of this amount is withheld until release of inmate. 


Prison Industry Operation. The operating profits from over 
$2 million prison industry sales from maximum security prisons 
(1942) amounted to $374,000 or only 6.7 per cent of the mainte- 
nance costs of these prisons. Regardless of the desirability of 
expanding prison industry operations to earn enough to cover the 
total maintenance costs of correction institutions, the outlet for 
such products under the ‘‘state-use’’ market is not available at 
this time. 

Nevertheless, it is desirable for prison industries to maintain 
production at a high point for three reasons: 


1. Disciplinary problems are simplified by keeping prison- 
ers occupied. 

2. Industrial employment contributes to the general 
rehabilitation of prisoners. 

3. Industry provides a source of income for the State. 
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These three aspects are completely compatible. In fact, high 
production may facilitate social re-education and training and 
may prevent many of the acute disciplinary situations which result 
from idleness among prisoners. 

Prison industry management in New York falls short of these 
standards. Important and delicate issues of policy are involved. 
As a contribution to the consideration and adjustment of these 
issues, the following essentials of the prison industry situation 
are presented: 


1. Until the middle of 1942 when production under war 
contracts was authorized, sales of prison-made goods were 
restricted to the State and local governments.® 

2. Priority restrictions have necessitated some curtailment 
of production for the State-use market. 

3. Under the present State-Use Law, prison industries are 
forbidden to accept printing or photo-offsetting orders except 
for the Department of Correction, State correctional and 
State charitable institutions.’ 

4. Some of the prisons reported machinery and equipment 
producing at not more than half-time capacity; in others, the 
shortage of machinery has resulted in increased working hours 
and the institution of the double shift system. 

5. The labor available for prison industry is greatly in 
excess of the manpower utilized. The various institutions 
employed only from 4 to 40 per cent of their inmates in indus- 
try. The situation in 1942 is shown in Table XXXVI. 


TABLE XXXVI 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 
INMATE LABOR ana, BY PRISON INDUSTRIES 
1942 


Source: From data submitted by Department of Correction. 


Number of Per Cent of 
Inmates Average Daily 
INSTITUTION Employed ¢ Census Employed 

DRI ga teats aha Co ua sv o'x's aie ue wletats 2,822 27 
Pea), bao 'c ce Rw araele «0.0, 0 € 60.8 636 29 
ETE ana diatinice oaicrteriaperee ce elecereeieiae 40 
| Ne REIS Pe HE rae ore etre Arne b 582 27 
CHOBIENCROOW Fo SovS cai eee iets ¢ 331 23 
itis as sik g aces tye ppc’ oie tctawld és 4 573 24 
Vo Se rer re 17 4 
NET SE aa Sos aunt olclae gecitels 39 9 

« Average number of assignments on working days. 

>Re ed as 580. 

¢ Reported as 294.86 


4 Reported as number employed. 


6L. 1942, ch. 577. For regulations, see New York State War Council, 
Resolution, Nos. 82 and 83 (June 26, 1942). 
7 Correction Law, sec. 176. 
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As a maximum, as much as 70 per cent might be utilized full- 
or part-time.*® 


6. Present operational efficiency is low. The annual sales 
value of products per inmate worker for 1942 varied, shop 
to shop, between $15 and $2,500. The State average was 
$641. The details are shown in Table XXXVII. 


TABLE XXXVII 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 
AVERAGE SALES VALUE OF PRODUCTS PER INMATE EMPLOYED (1942) 


Source: From data submitted by Department of Correction. 


INSTITUTION AND SHOP 1942 
Son eG ol toe aa, SO LENE INR mPa OHS ner Sar is ee $641 
: Textile | 

Attica pr M et al f el >a ae Ne De 2) e oat eho ue enikue Ne be a eae ot See but ee paella eee $653 
PA TEA ETA DD ook hip ccc. wisbacncenroidgs epee acestouaw tae ee TR ee" $1,009 
fbr 6c) 012 il aC: eae a eek Se iebadt palatralaiein Bee SiiNecamre rh atieey 37 1,983 
bth PA LG Ss Maa: ShB ie AER PDE OMY ASD Ee A ee 938 
Bed. berswauous, i. hadines? ead ertec ae at 209 686 
SheetMaetabs. “tata etdiect.: ; ete ne ep: ey pee fe 2,496 
WOOGWOTIEG eee ae eee Ge een 641 
LOOM WI DMBREO tet eee ee cern ee 362 
Glintan =H Avenmen: sis da 3GSe ied. OS.e b.orericohnn fs $501 
iat 55. cress ofia- oi - CELEE aAE. sevedteeee dees anal 686 
Re OON With, bed aucgpi ts cos c's o3 gue te Sa eit eee 476 
Great Meadow — Arverage:\.., 4 46454 > SACRE lk oe ce uae $189 
[te AT 22 ta Se ee Re air Oe Pee Um iy 340 
MBS rear eee et Ca Ree a ten ain tees 47 
Onna PS. VOVEAREAITH AL 15 
PBEIN  ociiss Cos cise ARBEIT Uo sa Mee eae ee 287 
Stray Sting — AVEVARG so is ee 4 als ub. a alournechees 5 seas eais ER oe ee $864 
IVLBUETORS QNG ETUBD: 5.50% dn ial. sorenttts us oye sa a ew ee 1,568 
RRUNG@e oe autre bane aie gil ap a goa ten cea 721 
PA SR ea mete cared ss A Lehn Sd Nn Rae 1,025 

Bnpeb Metale  onk coe Sea a Oo eee 
Pea 4 ies RCMB sues GEE ee ne Oe 666 
Wetlkill = Wound working . 00 sec auwn ss sani ceeanescumns $265 
Westfield. > Garmoant. ei d's cc ccioitink. Jawa ae | $1,537 


The average for New York State is low, even in comparison 
with the national average of state prisons and other states 
in the region. This is indicated by Table XX XVIII. 


S United States Attorney General’s, Survey of Release Procedures, 1939, pp. 
188-189. This report estimates that 25 per cent of the inmates would be 
required for maintenance and operation. Assuming that 5 per cent of the in- 
mates would be unavailable because of illness, court attendance and disciplin- 
ary treatment, a maximum of 70 per cent would be available for industrial 
employment. 
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“TABLE XXXVIII 
DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 


AVERAGE VALUE OF PRODUCTS PER INMATE EMPLOYED IN PRISON 
INDUSTRIES wi Same STATES 
40 


Source: ‘“‘ Prison Labor in the United States, 1940,” Monthly Labor. Review, 1941, p. 585. 


Value of Products per 


STATE Inmate Employed 
OR EMRCEIRIGIINI a Ee Fe ee $638 
Oe TEN i creck cic aa Sch es Eco WS ee) ae 949 
Sea lcs SR sen ih aes adrenal. CR Sa 1,016 
Premecomeee 2a! SOLES. FD. GOMTSIBE. AB 2 ee. 876 
Ne eOReC (008) SRA ste thon: AA 629) 
NGM, 31'S Gs. EPRI WS VON Sh cfceeed | aha 863 


7. A number of ‘‘special orders’’ (involving small quanti- 
ties and small amounts) are being filled, presumably at low 
economic efficiency. Such action has been justified on the 
basis that they are not ‘‘production items.’”? This, however, 
does not answer the question of economic efficiency. 

8. The quality of goods varies greatly. Modern machine- 
made mass-production items are of good quality. Some of 
the older machines turn out inferior products for which there 
is little demand." | 

9. The ratio of inmate workers to givilian employees 
(excluding guards) varies greatly. The situation in 1942 
is shown in Table XX XIX. 


TABLE XXXIX 


DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTION 


INMATES IN PRISON aa PER CIVILIAN EMPLOYEE 


Source: From data submitted by Department of Correction. 


Average Number of Inmate 
Assignments per Civilian 


INSTITUTION Employee 
NS ee Ra siege Ba 36 
Rid iw Sioa. cee ees oedce. 71 
Me cash wots whan daisies lane anatd 25 
MT eg ge. io ce doe cae ce Cae He 53 
Se Re ae es a a ee a 66 
cera Se. AS. GS 26 
MRE Sra Pine ri sycsta 51a bs. sists’ - The’ ola « HHT 6 
a: iahs aati use. vaya epee 13 


9 Hearings, p. 472. 
10 Hearings, pp. 441, 453-454. 
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In Great Meadow 20 per cent of the total value of items 
produced was absorbed by such civilian employees’ salaries. 
This may be justified in part by the low productivity per 
inmate ($189). Of the civilians, three supervised 330 inmate 
workers. 

The salaries of civilian employees (supervisors) in Wallkill 
were $6,795 while the value of items produced amounted to 
only $4,511. Three civilians supervised seventeen inmates. 

10. Institutions outside of ‘the prison industry system 
produced items valued at $209,000 during 1942. Two of these 
institutions (Elmira and Napanoch) which produced items 
valued at $110,000, were brought into the prison industry 
system on July 1, 1942. The balance of $99,000 was produced 
by Coxsackie ($56,000), Woodbourne ($28,000), Dannemora 
Hospital ($14,000) and Matteawan ($1,000). 


The Commission recommends for the study and evaluation by 
the Governor and Legislature the relation between the present low 
production in prison industries and 


(1) Planning and control at the State level; 
(2) Sales promotion ; 
(3) Restrictive legislation. 


STATEMENT BY ROBERT M. HAIG 


The report of the Temporary Economy Commission is a document 
to which I cannot conscientiously subscribe without reservations. 
In this statement I give the reasons that lead me to take this 
position. 

The text of the report as set forth above is the result of several 
radical revisions in the course of which much that was clearly 
questionable and objectionable in the original draft has been 
modified or eliminated by action of the Commission. Many of 
the changes were made as the result of my own criticisms and 
challenges, so many indeed that my decision not to add my name 
to the report may appear to some of my fellow commissioners as 
uncooperative and ungracious. This I regret. Nevertheless the 
duty remains of making it clear that even this emasculated and 
relatively innocuous final draft of the report does not, at several 
points, accurately reflect my judgments and conclusions. 

The material presented in the report falls into two main cate- 
gories. In the first category fall discussions of several general 
topics, such as the trend of state expenditures, the state’s debt 
policy, the state’s budgetary procedure and arrangements for con- 
trolling expenditures (Part I). In the second category (Parts II, 
III and IV) fall studies of three state departments (Health, Mental 
Hygiene and Corrections). 

The three departmental studies rest primarily upon a series 
of unit-cost analyses made by the staff. The results are pro- 
voeative and suggestive. However, as every informed student is 
aware, such analyses raise more questions than they answer. Often 
entirely satisfactory explanations exist for variations in unit costs 
which on their surface seem to justify criticism. Certainly the 
statistical results in this case did not furnish a firm basis for the 
series of strictures which appeared in the earlier drafts and which 
were largely eliminated by the action of the Commission. Never- 
theless certain of those criticisms that still remain appear to me 
to be ill-considered and inadequately supported by supplementary 
investigation and analysis. I make this statement as one who has 
attended faithfully the meetings and the hearings of the Com- 
mission and has studied all the data and the evidence made avail- 
able to it. 

It is, however, the discussion of the general topics in Part I that 
arouses the apprehensions in the mind of one who is asked to assume 
responsibility for this document. In this treatment of the trend 
of expenditure, of borrowing policy, and of expenditure control 
there are explicitly stated or clearly implied propositions on ques- 
tions of policy and qualitative judgments on present practices 
the soundness of which is, in my judgment, highly questionable. 
These propositions range from a condemnation of the use of public 
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credit, supported by a demonstrably incorrect calculation of 
advantage and disadvantage, to the advocacy of a crude form of 
the cash-drawer, ‘‘allotment’’ system of expenditure control appro- 
priate only to a state trembling on the verge of bankruptey. An 
adequate discussion of these doubtful propositions and judgments 
would require much space and cannot be undertaken in a brief 
note. It must here suffice to state that Part I asserts or implies 
much for which I am not prepared to accept responsibility. 

I agree that additional and more formal controls over state 
expenditure, established presumably in the Bureau of the Budget, 
would probably yield good results. I believe, however, that the 
report gives inadequate recognition to the effectiveness of the 
informal and modestly-financed controls now in effect. 


Rosert M. Hata 
March 27, 19438 


Nore: Professor Haig’s statement was received after the legislature 
adjourned. 
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